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Sealed in this box and deposited in the 
vaults of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is a special device that helped win a great 
battle. It is being preserved for its his- 
torical significance. 


Sucx things do not just happen. New in- 
struments of war may appear suddenly on 
the battle-fronts. But behind them are long 
years of patient preparation. 


Our scientists were organized to have this de- 
vice ready for battle—just as our fighting forces 
were organized to be ready for that battle. 


IT HELPED WIN A GREAT BATTLE 


Developing secret military devices is a big 
job but big forces are busy on it, day and night. 


Concentrating on this job are more than 7000 
people in the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Its scientists and engineers and their skilled 
associates form a highly organized team, ex- 
perienced in working things out. 


Today’s work for war had its beginning many 
years ago when these laboratories were 


founded as part of the Bell,System’s service 
to the public. - 
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The Gist of It 


JREE YEARS AGO—AND THIRTY DAYS AFTER THE 
Jcional Nutrition Conference for Defense 
} held in Washington—we brought out a 
-i-special number of Survey Graphic: 
IID FOR A STRONGER AMERICA. 
s telescoped addresses by Dr. Russell Wild- 
M. L. Wilson, Vice-President Wallace, Sur- 
po General Thomas Parran, M.D., Major 
aeral Lewis B. Hershey, Administrator 
fil V. McNutt, Assistant Secretary Adolf A. 
Ide, Jr. (State) and Secretaries Frances Per- 
s (Labor) and Claude R. Wickard (Agri- 
ture). The conference broke ground in a 
1 of mounting importance in war and re- 
struction. Copies and reprints of the issue 
ved strokes for public awareness. 

This month—a month after the Conference 
]Postwar Housing at Chicago—we are re- 
iting the formula in bringing out another 
nispecial—CALL OF OUR CITIES—a 
af of articles telescoped from prescient ad- 
sses in the field of urban redevelopment. 


Britain Looks Ahead 


SCE AGAIN BRITAIN Is PIONEERING WITH A FAR- 
pg plan for postwar housing. Between 
wrld Wars I and II, some 5,000,000 new 
proved homes were built—half of them by 
blic authorities. Now Prime Minister 
rchill devotes to housing a good portion 
his recent report to the British people. 
Pointing out that about 1,000,000 homes 
ve been destroyed or badly damaged by en- 
y action he said: “This offers a magnificent 
ortunity for rebuilding and replanning and 
‘ile we are at it, we had better make a 
an sweep of all those areas of which our 
lization should be ashamed.” 

ere are three ways, said Mr. Churchill, in 
hich the situation should be attacked: 

‘The first attack must evidently be made 
nm houses which are damaged, but which 
1 be reconditioned into proper dwellings. 
his must go forward during the war... . 
“The second attack on the housing problem 
‘ll be made by what are called the prefabri- 
wed or emergency houses. ... All these emer- 
cy houses will be publicly owned [and 
‘Il serve] their purpose of tiding over the 
-urn of the fighting men... . 

“TFinally] we have the program of perma- 
nt rebuilding . . . by which we shall have 
‘0 or three hundred thousand permanent 
vuses built or building by the end of the 
ist two years after the defeat of Germany. 
r these, 200,000 sites are already owned by 
local authorities.” 


Late and Lamented 


iIs IssuE oF Survey Graphic 1s LATE IN 
ching you. The delay goes back to the 
ple size special number of Survey Graphic 
February on “Russian American Frontiers” 
d the Survey Midmonthly special in March 
“Juvenile Delinquency.” Beyond our con- 
| are the wartime pressures on printing and 
ailing. However, we hope to have both 
agazines back on their regular schedules 
.ortly; and in the meantime, must lean heav- 
y on your indulgence. 
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CALL OF OUR CITIES 


Semi-special number of Survey Graphic on Urban Redevelopment and Postwar Housing 
LOULA D. LASKER, Special Editor 


Cover: Cartoon by Morley for the National Committee on Housing, Inc. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

“A comprehensive study.”—New York 
Times. 

“A challenge to concerted action now 
and after the war,” this special number 
of Survey Midmonthly for March reports 
practical experience in cities and rural 
areas, and outlines methods of attack. 

The contributors include Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Austin H. MacCormick, Bradley 
Buell, Eliot Ness, Kathryn Close, Gene- 
vieve Gabower, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 

—30 cents a copy; four for $1 

Send payment with order to Survey Mid- 
monthly, 112 E. 19 St., New York 3, N. ve 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN FRONTIERS 


“Remarkable contribution . . . factual, 
exciting.”—Christian Register. 

“An American approach to common 
understanding,” this special number of 
Survey Graphic for February carries articles 
by Vice-President Wallace, Donald M. 
Nelson (chm. WPB), Rhys Williams, 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., Edgar Snow, 
Walter Duranty, and a score of others. 
The edition is selling out, Write at once 
if you wish further copies: | 

—50 cents a copy; three for $1—or 
$2 for a year’s subscription (new readers 
only) beginning with February. 

Send payment with order to Survey 
Graphic, 112 E. 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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AREAS, AHO PARKS WITHIW I 
DICATED BOUNDARIES OF RESI- 
OEHTIAL AREAS ARE HOT SHOWN 


¢ 1O% |S SERIOUSLY BLIGHTED 
AND NEEDS LARGE-SCALE PLANNED RECONSTRUCTION 


YY ESS 40% |S BECOMING BLIGHTED OR IN DANGER OF BLIGHT es 
AND NEEDS NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION - PROTECTIVE & CURATIVE ~~ 
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7 EEE 50% |S SOUND BUT IN EVENTUAL DANGER OF BLIGHT 
AND NEEDS LOCAL PLANNING AND PROTECTIVE MEASURES ( 
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NOTE: PERCENTAGES REFER TO THE 
— TOTAL RESIDENTIAL AREA 
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Two Cities Diagnose Their Ills 


Like a number of other large cities, Cleveland and St. Louis have been examining their ailments f years. they 
have a prescription ready for the postwar period which, if not officially adopted: is aictloes rude Shee follens the | 
same pattern; so does the treatment recommended. Black areas in each map represent obsolete residential distriéts—slums, ° ss 


Recommended for these conditions: a major operation — clearance and lete rebuilding i i i 
environment which will attract more families back into the city. The RTS Sore Seabees ree bi are ‘halainge a 
rapidly going to seed. These need a number of corrective operations—such as removal of obsolete : structures; repai re 
Sed buildings; recreational facilities; adoption and enforcement of minimum housing standards; better zoning cca la a 
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| MAGAZINE OF 
INTERPRETATION 


TopAy, UPWARDS OF THREE MILLION NEW- 
comers, crowding our centers of war pro- 
duction, are living in a million new or con- 
werted dwellings. Over 300,000 additional 
‘war housing” units are under construc- 
ition. Two of the chief implements in 
jutting over this vast program have been 
public finance and private initiative. Thus, 
yof the 830,000 family dwellings, over half 
ihave been built and financed by private en- 
sterprise largely under federal guarantees. 
JOver a billion dollars has been appropri- 
ated for public wartime housing—and that 
has been put up by private contractors. 

So far as public housing is concerned, 
“ghost” towns should not be an unmanage- 
able postwar problem after World War II. 
Much of this has been of a demountable 
or temporary nature and must, under the 
law, be dismantled within a certain period 
—except where the locality and the housing 
administrator (with Congress approving) 
agree that it should remain. 


The Basic Need 


THE URGENT, LONG RUN HOUSING PROBLEM 
in the United States is not, then, these ghost 
towns—but hundreds of American cities 
blighted by dry rot at their core. The exo- 
dus of families from urban centers out to 
eir rims is nothing new. But with pub- 
lic and private construction stalled for the 
duration, wear and tear and other forces of 
disintegration have had their way. 
_ Even before the war, millions of fami- 
lies were living in slums, unable to find or 
yay for good housing. With cheap land in 
aie outskirts beckoning to postwar develop- 
ers, the disease of blight will spread while 
a 
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The American Way of Life 


LOULA D. LASKER 


swollen land values hold the central areas 
in a vise. Without outside reinforcement, 
municipalities can no longer play their part 
as spearheads in our democratic life. 

This is what makes the redevelopment of 
substandard urban areas our Number One 
Civic Problem in the postwar years. EI- 
bowing it for first place is the need for 
new team play between public and private 
housing. This has been achieved in the 
war era to no small degree—but only after 
a bitter struggle. The collaboration must 
carry on and grow, for the American post- 
war demand for housing will reach new 
heights. Estimates vary from a million to 
a million and a half new units needed—an- 
nually—for a decade or more. 

Both the exigencies .and opportunities 
tugging at the situation gave significance to 
the Conference on Postwar Housing last 
month in Chicago sponsored by the Nation- 
al Committee on Housing. Three years 
ago this committee rendered a kindred pub- 


—By the housing editor of Survey Asso- 
ciates who leads off a sheaf of articles 
which reveal clash and concert, wide- 
spread need and stirring opportunity. 

These are telescoped from outstanding 
addresses at the opportune Conference 
on Postwar Housing held in March in 
Chicago under the auspices of the 
National Committee on Housing. One 
of its directors, Miss Lasker is, also, 
vice-president of the Citizens Housing 
Council of New York; chairman of its 
Housing Week; and a board member 
of three housing corporations. 
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The Call of Our Cities 


Blockbusters have not devastated them. Nor have bombs gutted their homes and factories. 


But we shall need every ounce of initiative and team play to win them back as sites for 


lic service in broaching defense—and war 
housing. The recent conference drew to- 
gether an even wider span of people in- 
terested and expert. There were more than 
six hundred of them—bankers, builders, 
realtors, labor leaders, engineers, housing 
experts, and planners of every ilk. Their 
interests personified the cast of characters 
in postwar housing: the millions who will. 
need it in every walk of life, and especially 
the lowest income families who are most 
disadvantaged; the cities which need re- 
building on a large scale. The construction 
industry—manufacturers, builders, » skilled 
trades must gird themselves for the task. 

How cities and households, builders and 
building trades, fare after the war con- 
cerns more than themselves. Such a pro- 
gram of enterprise and employment, of 
public and private investment, may give a 
massive shove in getting our peace economy 
into its stride. Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman 
of New York has been chairman of the 
National Committee on Housing since its 
inception; and in “facing the future” in her 
opening remarks, she put the issue thus: 

“This nation lightly tossed the idea of 
a two car garage for every family into fairy 
tale libraries, but it clings hopefully to the 
idea that every family shall have a sound 
and comfortable home.” 


Urban Redevelopment 


‘THE PROSECUTION OF THAT GOAL AND THE RE- 
development of vast blighted areas, may be- 
come prime movers not only in rehabilitat- 
ing our cities but in underpinning full em- 
ployment and prosperity on a national scale. 

Such a program, of course, embraces 


more than low cost housing. It compre- 
hends housing for all manner of people, for 
mercantile and manufacturing  establish- 
ments, ror zoning, street plans, open 
spaces—throwing wide the cramp and clut- 
ter of outworn districts to new life and 
growth. 

A master plan is hailed as the pre- 
requisite of this new stage of urban ad- 
venture. The blueprint for a particular 
city is a matter for technicians and those 
familiar with local conditions; but certain 
general principles have been formulated. 
Spotty rebuilding will only create new 
slums. 

Redevelopment areas must be sufficiently 
large to produce a distinct “neighborhood,” 
fitting into the master plan and serviced 
with what the British call “amenities.” Re- 
development corporations are put forward 
to implement them—to clear the land, re- 
plan it, provide utilities and rebuild. But 
a formula must be devised to get the site at 
a price consistent with its new use, for land 
in slums and blighted areas is generally ex- 
pensive. 


An American Formula 


UNFORTUNATELY, IN THE UNITED STATES 
there are constitutional obstacles to forcing 
an owner to accept the “use value” for prop- 
erty he owns—as is done in England. What 
then? Help the private redevelopment 
corporation with public aid? The cry will 
be raised: “That smells of bailing out spec- 
ulators in slum land.” It is not as simple 


as that. Old owners may have paid taxes 


on high assessments for years. Those who 
have given the subject most study have been 
forced to conclude that on one basis or an- 


other—fending against abuses but driving 


toward the common objective—city, state, 
and nation must cooperate with private 
capital in land assembly as the first step in 
urban revival. 

Unless the restricted sources of municipal 
taxation are increased, the possibilities of 
any sizable financial contribution from 
the cities themselves are small, as Simeon 
Leland of the department of economics, 


_ University of Chicago, told the conference. 


Help from the state? In the judgment of 
Ira S. Robbins, acting commissioner of 


housing of the state of New York, the 


states’ responsibility for urban redevelop- 
ment is primarily in education, planning, 


and in furnishing the necessary legal tools 


to municipalities. (Page 207.) 


; re _ The only remaining reservoir of funds 
is federal. Don 
to be Santa Claus again?” Remember how, 


wee “Ts Uncle Sam 
a 


in the last analysis, our national budget de- 
a} 


‘o no small degree on sustained pros- 


What appears neces- 


Herbert Nelson (page 210), and as drast- 
ically—and to my mind justifiably—criti- 
cized by Hugh Pomeroy (page 211), di- 
rector of the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials. 

Enabling legislation has already been 
passed in nine states to make possible large 
scale local redevelopment. Note, how- 
ever, that after three years, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company’s proposed 
Stuyvesant Town in New York is the only 
project that has taken shape. Contested on 
grounds of racial policy and civic equities, 
court decisions have thus far upheld it. 


Bootstraps of Prosperity 
DOROTHY ROSENMAN 


Chairman, National Committee on Housing 


Housing is an accurate barometer of the 
times. In prosperous days hammers, saws, and 
assembly jigs supply a waiting market, In dull 
days they lie idle. 

In days of peace we look for housing to be 
a mighty force to keep this nation pulled up 
by the bootstraps of prosperity. That task is 
no light assignment. 

At the war’s end, we will again be faced 
by cities ill equipped to shelter a large per- 
centage of their population and to provide 
the rudiments for successful living. Yet there 
is plenty of space within our cities if the 
older parts are rebuilt to fit present require- 
ments. 

It is essential that we now appraise the 
methods of finance, the possibilities of new 
materials and of new ways of production, so 
that the glad news of peace will find us pre- 
pared to produce the kind of homes that our 
families will desire, in the locality they wish 
to live, for the price they can afford to pay. 


There are encouraging straws in the 
wind. Some cities (not enough) are at 
least beginning to prepare master plans— 
among others, Cleveland, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Portland. Fortune mag- 
azine is backing an arresting demonstration 


in Syracuse, and Boston University has 
launched a prize contest for all round pro-. 


grams for metropolitan Boston. 


Low Income Housing 


For MILLIONS OF AMERICANS, HOWEVER, THE 
problem of paying for proper housing will 
be with them regardless of whether cities 
are modernized or not. A decade ago, the 
Wagner act was passed, providing federal 
aid through local housing authorities for 
those in the lowest income group for 
whom private enterprise cannot furnish de- 


try. Henry J. Kaiser (page 199 
his great genius to the postwar 


housing program is to achieve its necessar 
size, some money has to be given to some 
one if decent houses are to be provided fo 
all income groups. At least until all em 
ployers give all employes enough money $ 
they can afford to pay the cost of prope 
housing or until the time when constructio 
costs are radically reduced.” Her state 
ment was not contradicted. 

Rehabilitation of old structures had ad 
vocates, but opponents seemed to be in th 
majority. Pointing out that this save 
time and labor, Philip Knistern, presiden 
of the First Mortgage Corporation, Philé 
delphia, underscored its service as a stof 
gap. ~ . 

Improved methods of financing were sug 
gested as another approach to reduce cost: 
The mutual mortgage devised by the Fee 
eral Housing Administration is, in th 
opinion of Ernest M. Fisher of the Ameri 
can Bankers Association, the most promis 
ing system. E 
American Yeast 


CAN WE LOOK TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEV 
materials, new techniques, and the prefak 
ricated house to lower costs sufficiently 
Carl Boester of the Purdue Researc! 
Foundation, told of a study recently mad 
by the Producers Council of a typice 
$5,000 prewar house. Breaking this dowr 
the component materials at the factory ac 
counted for $1,150; labor at the site, $1,45€ 
leaving the $2,400 to cover costs of freigh 
warehousing, wholesaling, retailing, taxe: 
insurance, architect’s fee, profits, and so or 
This would indicate that the advances t 
date can be expected to produce a bette 
but not necessarily a cheaper house. ,Th 
data emphasized the need for lighter mz 
terials, less costly to transport, and fe 
manufacture close to the site. a 
The pioneers of prefabricated house 
gave amazing reports of the numbers bui 
in the last few years and said the industr 
is all set to go in a big way. Robert I 
Davidson, director of the Pierce Found: 
tion, pointed out that “While there is a 
attempt to do the old job better, the hou: 
is essentially the same we have alway 
known.” It is in the production of p 
fabricated parts that the greatest immedi 
progress was predicted. Large unit 
bathrooms are always cited—may ata 
be available. Neary 
Along immediate horizons, Beards 
Ruml, chairman of the Federal Rese: 
Bank (page 202), proposed a congressio: 


inquiry to revamp the co 


nstructior 


i 


ip HE BUILDING CYCLE IN THE HISTORY OF 
tmerican enterprise is unusually long— 
nore than twice the length of the swings 
yom prosperity to depression in industrial 
‘roduction and retail trade. Its course has 
een carefully studied in this country since 
ae Civil War. Its swings are not less than 
fteen years in length, and at least one, 
vhich hit a peak in 1905, ran for twenty 
ears. To put this another way: 

Building activity has increased over 
eriods from seven to ten years, and then 
lecreased for seven to ten years, like the 
Id story of Joseph’s interpretation of 
Pharoah’s dream—the “seven lean years,” 
ind the “seven fat years!” 

Building activity declined from the all- 
time high peak which it attained in the 
-atly 1920’s, and dropped at an accelerated 
ace through the year 1932. Then the slow 
process of recovery began, and it was well 
pM its way upward when the war overtook 
us. In 1941, residential building in all the 
non-war areas practically ceased; even repair 
work and improvements slowed down to a 
wirtual standstill. However, in that same 
riod, war housing set an astonishing 
wecord, which ranged from 813 contracts 
in Wyoming, to more than 200,000 con- 
wtracts in California, for a grand total in all 
fstates of 1,750,000. 


Peacetime Housing 


EXTRAORDINARY CHANGES ARE NOW IN PRO- 
cess. The palatial dwellings which were 
‘built in the luxury areas of our cities and 
their suburbs are now a drug on the market. 
‘A few have been turned into public services, 
such as schools, orphanages, and places of 
refuge for the aged, the wounded, and the 
sick. Some have been torn down, so as to 
obyiate the burden of taxation. 
stand only as monuments to an epoch when 
the extremes between poverty and wealth 
were all too obvious. 

We have entered the century of social 
consciousness when the rights of all are 
recognized—a fact for which we may well 
give thanks. The progressive spirit of 
America understands that everyone who is 
willing to work and to save has the right 
to be decently and comfortably housed. In 
the light of this truth, it is time to face 
frankly the fact that a very large number 
of residential districts are altogether un- 
worthy of the American standard of living. 
_ Furthermore, statistics prepared for the 
National Committee on Housing should 
give us grave concern. They show that the 
edian income of our urban population is 
well under $2,000 a year. There were also 
ndings of serious import concerning low 
me housing in the hearings of the 


Still others — 
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Temporary National E¢onomic Committee 
in 1938. There is stark reality in the fact 
that no new homes were built for families 
earning less than $1,000 a year; and ade- 
quate housing was constructed for only a 
fraction of one percent of families earning 
from $1,000 to $1,500 annually. 

It is not enough to say that this situation 
is solely the concern of the government. No 
matter where the responsibility lies, hous- 
ing must be provided. It must be care- 
fully planned and properly financed. It 
can be done. The task will be accomplished 
in some part by individual initiative. But 
the undertaking is so vast that there must 
be a joint effort in which the federal gov- 
ernment, states, municipalities, banks, labor 
unions, insurance companies, and industry 
take an active part. 


No Flight of Fancy 


May I praw ON PERSONAL EXPERIENCE? Rr- 
cently we built a complete city in ninety 
days, in which 35,000 people are housed. 
Certain of our organizations are planning 
confidently for another city on a larger 
scale, which may be located on a beautiful 
waterfront near one of our industrial oper- 
ations. This conception came from the 
mind and spirit of one of our young execu- 
tives who is operating four shipyards. He 
calls it his “dream city.” In it there will 
be room for light and air, those basic’ essen- 
tials to healthy, happy living. The broad 
streets will be lined with trees and flowers; 
nor will they be marred by any overhead 
electric installations. From parks and play- 
grounds will come the laughter of happy 
children. On athletic fields men and women 
who have worked all day, on what are 
often the monotonous routines of tech- 
nological production, will find recreation in 
the games which all Americans love to play. 
In schools. designed to stimulate and en- 
courage learning, there will be the advan- 
tages that modern education knows how to 
present. Churches, planned for the dignity 
and beauty which all worship implies, will 
provide for that religious freedom which is 
a tenet of our political faith. Health centers 
not only will make available preventive 
and curative medical service; but will offer 
the facilities and the counsel for prenatal 
care, childbirth, and the rearing of children. 
Every home will stand on a plot large 
enough to encourage gardens. 

Within the framework of thoughtful 
planning, there will be room for individual 
tastes and choices as to construction, form, 
line, and color. In the winding boulevards, 
the circles, and the plazas, there will be that 
artistry that makes for beauty, and conse- 
quently for well-being. And best of all, 


“ 


Building the Future 


By a builder of dams and ships and planes — who told 


realtors, financiers, the construction trades: “It can be done.” 


this is a realizable ideal. I expect to live 
to see it, and many others, completed. 
Out of the shambles of war in England, 
Russia, and Europe, there are certain to 
arise new cities—modern, safe, efficient, and 
beautiful. Can we afford to be laggards in 
such a march of progress? Obsolescence, 
depression, and the advance of technology 
are joining with new conceptions of social 
justice and public welfare to render our 
cities not only old-fashioned, but antiquated. 
A great deal of thought is now being 
given to population trends and their influ- 
ence upon our social and economic institu- 
tions. Unfortunately, the studies present a 
good deal of contradiction and _ inconsis- 
tency. One research agency states that the 
population of tomorrow will be older, that 
the families will have fewer children, and 
that we may witness a period of static, or 
even declining birthrate. Such prophecies 
are sufficiently dubious to merit at least 
skepticism. If living conditions in America 
even approximate that which is now poten- 
tially possible, our population could show a 
substantial increase in the next decade. 


Things We Know 


BuT THERE ARE SOME THINGS OF WHICH WE 
are certain. The total number of wartime 
marriages is well above the average mar- 
riage rate. Thousands of our fighting men 
have left their brides at home with their 
parents. The whole tendency since the de- 
pression of the early Thirties has been for 
families to share their accommodations with 
their immediate relatives. But when the 
war is over, there will be a spreading out, 
with extensive requirements for separate 
dwellings. The consolidations of house- 
holds during severe unemployment and 
wartime is a well known phenomenon. 
Another thing we know, to our sorrow, 


“is that a considerable segment of the Amer- 


ican people have never been decently housed. 
Their earnings have never been sufficient to 
provide a dwelling worthy of the American 
home ideal. If industry has the courage 
and the resolution to organize, expand, and 
exploit production so as to raise the income 
of every willing worker, this housing goal 
can be accomplished in far less time than 
we dare to forecast. Many of us are aware 
that the extent to which we fail to meet 
this challenge will be a direct invitation to 
the federal government to take over the job 
which is fundamentally our own. For we 
have moved forever into that zone of social 
responsibility where rights cease to be ab- 
stract, and where every responsible citizen 
can claim his share of that prosperity which 
is made possible by the very social organ- 
ization of which we are all a part. 
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As regards the future, there is an inter- 
esting correlation between inadequacy, obso- 
lescence, and the dislocations of war, with 
the fact that the long term upward swing in 
building construction was checked at the 
halfway mark on December 7, 1941. Every- 
thing is propitious for a revival of building 
activity which can well be unparalleled in 
the history of the United States. 

In the interests of being practical, as well 
as idealistic, it may help to review the essen- 
tial elements in the upswing of the building 
cycle: Abundant labor in all degrees of 
skill; building materials, both traditional 
and novel; land values which are neither 
inflated nor depressed; employment at good 
wage levels; and a general expansion of 
economic activity. It is a fact that this 
building cycle is almost irresistible. The 
upswing is as strong as it is long; nothing 
but a disaster like war seems to stop it. 


Facts in Our Favor 


As TO MEN, SKILL, AND MATERIALS, THERE IS 
no problem. The old standbys—stone, con- 
crete, steel and wood, lime and plaster— 
are quite apt to survive all of the innova- 
tions. Nevertheless, new adaptations of 
metals, plastics, and other synthetic substi- 
tutes are sure to be employed, and provide 
improvements which defy imagination. As 
to the methods of construction, many mod- 
ern homes will be built with stone, brick, 
and timber, after the established practices 
of the building trades. Unquestionably, 
some houses will be prefabricated and de- 
livered to the building lot ready for as- 
sembly; also portable dwellings, easily set 
up and dismantled, for pioneers and tran- 
sients seeking new opportunities. 

How far these new developments will 
go, it is not wise to predict. Prefabricated 
houses might provide as little as 5 per 
cent of the total during the first five years 
of peace. But prefabricated units are a dif- 
ferent story. In the Ladies Home Journal 
for January of this year, Richard Pratt, the 
architectural editor, gives us a stirring pre- 
view of the possibilities: A bathroom “com- 
pletely prebuilt and equipped, would come 
ready to be fitted into its preplanned space 
and be fully connected within an hour.” 

Such a room, cast almost in one piece 
out of plastic, is no idle dream. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the cost would be 
cut in two. The same unit construction will 
in all probability be available in kitchens, 
laundries, bay windows, sleeping porches, 
and even garages. The prefabricated unit 
will enjoy an immense popularity, and the 
economies will be.substantial. 

' Furthermore, we are assured that there 
will be no repetition of that drab similarity 
which characterized the unhappy period 
when our forebears built block after block 
of brick and stone shelters. Today our 

‘ architects, city planners, and builders are 
not only ready but eager to build for beau- 
ty as well as utility. 

As regards financing, we have also come 
a long way toward the ideal of home own- 
ership for literally tens of thousands of 
families who would have had no hope of 
achieving it under the conditions which 


prevailed in the last century. I need not 
review the financial agencies which are 
now available to the common man. If we 
are wise we will be certain that every- 
home owner has some equity in his prop- 
erty—the larger, the better. 

The dawn of the new world does not 
mean the indiscriminate scrapping of ex- 
perience. The building of a home is in 
some respects comparable to the building 
of a life. One’s heart has to be in it. Into 


We Dare Not Fail 
HENRY J. KAISER at Chicago 


“We are all deeply aware of the needs 
of our fighting men. We are resolved 
that they shall have all of the sinews 
of war. The most. gigantic production 
record in history now assures them on 
that score. Food, clothing, drugs, blood 
plasma, armaments, ships, planes, and 
munitions flow from America in un- 
believable volume. 

“But this is not enough! These men 
must know—yes, in the very heat of 
battle—that they are coming home to 
opportunity. In this we dare not fail. 

“Housing is one of the major pros- 
pects for employment. Present require- 
ments, accumulations, and expressed 
desires, could keep millions employed 
for years. Can we do it? Will we do it? 
Do we dare believeIT CAN BE DONE!” 


the materials there must go the plans and 
the dreams that give home reality, and 
throughout the life of the structure there 
must be that patient and devoted mainte- 
nance which is an essential part of the 
cost, even though it is not reflected in the 
instalment payments. 

Again if we are wise, we will encourage 
our people to shorten the mortgage period 
as often as the opportunity appears, for 
there is something in the full and outright 
ownership of residential property that gives 
stability and soundness to the social struc- 
ture. 

An eager America is looking to the or- 
ganized real estate dealers, the American 
association of architects, the building trades 
councils, the associated contractors, the 
bankers, and the building and loan asso- 
ciations, to come forward with plans for a 
nationwide building program. Profits, as 
important as they are in an independent 
economy, must be secondary to that degree 
of social vision which will provide a vast 
volume of employment for the huge army 
of men who are skilled in the building arts. 

Modern American advertising, with its 


genius for eliciting responses to direct con-_ 


sumer appeals, can separate fact from 
fancy. Let such advertising be scrupu- 
lously honest with the American people. 
Let us not tell them that one type of con- 
struction is as good as another, unless it is a 
fact. If infra-red heating is not now within 
reach of the average home owner, let us say 
so. Many people in their eagerness to have 
new homes seem to forget that the cost of 
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the dwelling does not include the cost ¢ 
land and utilities; nor does it include taxe 
and upkeep. Perhaps if we hammered suc 
points home, we could save a lot of fore 
closures—in which everyone loses. _ 

The true American wants to pay his waj 
He would like to buy his medical servic 
on a sound insurance basis, making regu 
lar provision for the unknown hazard. H 
would like to pay for the goods and chattel 
of his everyday life before they are wor. 
out. He would like to choose his ow. 
styles in housing, as well as in clothing. H 
would like to deal frankly with his banke 
without approaching with hat in hand. Hi 
asks neither subsidy nor special privilege. 

We all depend, in a very large measure 
on group organizations—the church, th 
fraternity, the labor union, the trade ass¢ 
ciation. Self interest leads us to pool som 
of our rights for the benefit of those wit 
whom we are associated. All of us woul 
like to believe that the doctors, the arch 
tects, the builders, and the bankers hay 
some interest in our welfare. 


Portents in Our Favor 


AFTER LISTENING TO MORE OR LESS EXPER 
estimates of the number of units of housin 
which will be required, I made an inquir 
which would lend substance to our plan 
We asked 91,000 people in our Portlan 
yards twenty-one questions concerning thei 
hopes for the postwar world. More tha 
80,000 replied. If I am correctly informe 
this is the highest percentage of respons 
ever received in so large a poll on an 
topic. Question No. 8 read as follow: 
“After the war, what is the first thing fe 
which you will spend your savings?” 2 
percent replied that they would buy a,ne: 
home. Only 6.1 percent said they had n 
savings and therefore could not plan. 

Translate the partial results of this que 
tionnaire into some more concrete figure 
In the Portland area, 65,200 war worke: 
want to stay there if they can get jobs. C 
that number 17,000 want to build home 
If they were able to do so, they would er 
ate more employment than the 65,000 no 
enjoy. This estimate includes not only tk 
actual building but the fabrication of a 
of the things that are necessary in hon 
construction. 

In this factual sample, there was neith 
padding nor caprice. Multiply it by tl 
workers all over the United States who a 
accumulating savings out of the war effo: 
and whose first desire is to own a hom 
Then, to go back to the building cycl 
All the portents are in our favor. > 

To the unmistakable need, there are no 
added those factors of hope which are tl 
very substance of the new democracy. Chi 
among them is the recognition that tl 
great mass of our people should enj 
the national wealth which they help to c1 
ate. Their desire for. homes, and the 
present accumulations, could accelerate t 
cycle and bring ‘it: to an all-time high 
building production. Has American indi 
try, labor, capital, finance, and governme 
ever contemplated a prospect more re 


and inspiring? 


Kaiser-Built 


iport is the town Henry J. 
ser needed for his shipyard 
kkers and got built in a few 
ths, A wartime, temporary 
, taking care of 35,000 peo- 

it includes many of the 
»veniences and amenities lack- 

in larger towns. It has 
mmunity recreation buildings, 
ools, playgrounds, a_ theater, 
vary, health center, and shop- 
'g center, as well as an admin- 
ation building, cafeteria, post- 
ce, fire and police stations, 
1 other community services. 


es : : : SR 
Henry J. Kaiser Company photographs 


Vanport’s branch of the Multnomah County Health Department 


Each school has its library, gymnasium and assembly hall 


' 
hy 


? 
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Financing the Future 


What it would mean to America to stabilize construction. Why not repeat banking 
history—when a National Monetary Commission ushered in the Federal Reserve System? 
—by the treasurer of R. H. Macy and Co. and chairman of the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 


No MATTER WHAT AXE ANY OF US HAS TO 
grind, he is sure to have something to say 
about the way housing is related to it. In 
a plea for morals and religion, the clergy- 
man will point with pride or chagrin at 
the housing of the people. The physician 
or public health official finds in it the key 
to many of his problems. Bankers and in- 
surance men look to housing to provide 
them with better or worse mortgages and 
always a good rate of interest. The retailer 
looks to more and better housing to set 
higher standards of consumption. In fact, 
all special interests find a meeting ground 
here. All will agree that housing is almost 
as fundamental to our well being as the 
home itself. But all are busily engaged in 
tearing the subject apart in order to make 
some fraction of it serve their more par- 
ticular and personal interests. 

Therefore, as one who has a special in- 
terest in a special problem, I do not feel 
embarrassed or alone. My one special in- 
terest is in postwar national fiscal policy— 
because I am convinced that this has a 
great deal to do with getting and keeping a 
high level of employment and production 
in the years that will follow the war. I 
believe that a vigorous and understanding 
interest in better housing on the part of 
people generally will help the country to a 
constructive fiscal policy. I believe this be- 
cause I know that such a policy is indis- 


pensable if we are to house the people of | 


this country according to acceptable stand- 
ards of health and decency which, with 
efficiency and economy, we all know we 


can well afford. 
Taxes—W ork—Livelihood 


DRAWING ON SEVERAL soURCES, I RECENTLY 
put together “A Postwar National Fiscal 
Program” to stimulate public discussion. 
(The New Republic, February 28, 1944.) 
Three of the nine points in that program 
. bear directly on employment and livelihood 
as these are embedded in public works, 
building construction, and housing. They 
are better understood against the back- 


_ ground of my first point, which is as fol- 
lows: : 


“We want no public spending for its 
»wn sake and no»projects merely because 


rt purchasing power in general. 


mates on the efficient 


1 carrying out of worthwhile 
any, at 


mplish our national pur- 
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This means a drastic change in our whole 
attitude toward federal taxation. It means 
the whole budget, not a special section that 
excludes many important financial trans- 
actions. “Balancing” means income and 
outgo that will be, as nearly as possible, 
neither inflationary nor deflationary in the 
effect on national income. And I am think- 
ing of a budget of about $18,000,000,000, 
outside social security which should be 
separately financed. 


Postwar Budget Levels 


WE MUST REALIZE THAT WE WILL MOVE ON 
to a new budget level after the war and we 
must have high levels of employment to 
support it soundly. Opinion today seems to 
be centering on 55,000,000 workers at a 40- 
hour week as being a fair standard. This 
might be a million more or less, depending 
on a number of assumptions as to what is 
likely to happen. The figure can hardly be 
less than 53,000,000 nor more than 57,000,- 
000. In the last few weeks, Paul Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corporation and 
chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, and Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, have both mentioned goals 
within this range. 

Put in dollar items, the concept of stand- 
ard high employment calls for a national 
income (at present price levels) of around 
$140,000,000,000. It is against this national 
income that we should set our tax rates to 
produce revenue to balance an $18,000,- 
000,000 budget. : 

Obviously, under this policy, large im- 
mediate reductions in tax rates should be 
made when war demands are satisfied. 
Present rates will produce over $40,000,- 


.000,000 at high employment. The question 


of what rates should be reduced and how 
much is an exeedingly delicate political and 
economic problem._I hesitate to give an 
example to show what might be done— 
much less a recommendation. However, if 
we retain $3,000,000,000 in income from the 
major excises (chiefly tobacco and alcohol), 


the federal tax on corporations could be re- 


duced to 5 percent, and the individual in- 
come tax could be reduced substantially— 


gate—and we could still rais 
levels. Such a 


nary because © 


probably as much as one third in the aggre- 
ise $18,000,000,-—_ years thereafter, we 


would be a powerful and immediate restor 
tive of normal peacetime demand—whic 
can be counted on to control itself whe 
standard high employment has been attat 
ed. It is one of the two giant arms that w 
lift us to high peacetime production—ar 
will keep us there. . 

Another point concerns public worl 
planning—not to balance the whole eco 
omy, but to help stabilize the constructic 
industry. I want to call your attention pa 
ticularly to its importance as a means~ 
lower costs in the construction industr 
and thereby to increase the availability | 
housing to people generally. We must n 
expect too much from-a public works pr 
gram as a general support for high emplo 
ment—especially if we believe in the poli 
of no wasteful public expenditures, 1 
spending for its own sake. : 


Even Out Construction 


THE MOST WE CAN EXPECT, AND THIS Is ? 
small gain, is that public works can be u 


dertaken in such a way as to even out tl 


activities of the construction industry itse 
thereby providing a reasonable level of co 
struction throughout the year, and ye 
after year. In that way, public works wou 
be a second giant arm to bring us 
high prosperity. . 
As a long time normal, the suggesti 
has been made that we might undertake t 
average rebuilding of our physical pla 
once a generation. This has the appeal 
picturing each generation as turning ov 
to the next generation new modern str 
tures instead of old, outmoded hous 
schools, and factories. It has been es 
mated that such a program would = 
about 8 percent of the national producti 
and would keep 6,500,000 men employ 
on and off site; but this figure should or 
be taken as a preliminary approximatic 
It is important to have some such rot 
standard, both to indicate how far we ou 
to go in bringing forward the scheduli 
of public works planned for futur 
and to restrain us from avoidable 
expenditure at times when pri 
is extremely high. It is lik 
diately following the war, 


able boom in 


I ployment, for it would only make the 


siness outlook worse to set the level of 
}pployment in that industry so high that 
}; could not be maintained, a level that 
ould say to all who could hear, “Crisis 
ead!” 

|!This stabilization should be attempted 
gionally as well as for the country as a 
jpnole. It will call for planning and 
jaeduling public works in terms of time, 
jponey, and geography. On the one hand, 
e full requirements will not have been 
fet unless the overwhelming majority of 
¢ workers in the construction industry 
e able to spend at least two days at home 
‘ery week, 

(On the other hand, reasonably continuous 
erations within the year and over the 
ears would greatly increase the efficiency 
the industry, and any given level of 
nployment would yield a larger and larger 
roduct as the years went by. The tradi- 
onal recurrent idleness of men and equip- 
ent in the construction industry has 
prced, for sheer survival, the adoption of 
wactices which all deplore but which, I 
el sure, can be largely eliminated once the 
adustry comes to have confidence in con- 
uity of activity. 

Hitherto it has been difficult to justify 
marge expenditures on public works to re- 
hforce the construction industry at a high- 
cabilized level while that industry is operat- 
ng under existing restrictive practices. Nor 
; it likely that the industry will change 
m its own initiative. In fact, a commit- 
aent on the part of the federal government 
0 underpin a high level of construction 
would tempt into the industry a new follow- 
ag that would leave it on a stabilized level 
yo be sure, but with most elements only 
aartially employed and with costs as high 
as ever. The industry would still be pricing 
jor idle time, and the government and the 
public would still not be getting their 
money’s worth. 


A Congressional Inquiry 


[ HAVE FELT FOR SOME TIME THAT SUCH A 
stabilization program should be preceded 
by a thorough congressional inquiry into 
he construction industry, with recommen- 


construction pie. Lower cost construction 
means better homes and roomier homes for 
more people at lower prices. The costs that 
have gone into the house as waste should be 
transformed into the home as better living. 

The suggestion for a congressional inquiry 
into the construction indusry should not be 
used as an excuse for delay in the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans and specifications for 
federal, state, and municipal public works. 
If a commission of inquiry should be ap- 
pointed, its report wetild be many months 
in preparation at best. Nor is it likely that 
action would be taken on such a report 
after it was issued until there had been 
much debate, discussion, and popular edu- 
cation. Experience teaches us that the prac- 
tical circumstances of getting work under 
way make it desirable to have plenty on 
hand to do. 


The Subdivided Taxpayer 


To THINK CLEARLY ABOUT PUBLIC WORKS, WE 
must be clear on national, state, and muni- 
cipal relationships. Sooner or later we 
shall have to decide what social standards 
and what public services are the proper 
concern of what level of government, and 
arrange our financing accordingly. There is 
no solution for local tax problems in shift- 
ing the burden from real estate to consump- 
tion and back again. And, although we 
must exercise every measure of efficiency 
and economy in carrying on the worth- 
while activities of a municipality, we must 
not expect too much from mere economy 
as a means of large scale tax reduction. We 
must redirect our attention to the problem 
as a whole. 

After all, I am at one time a citizen of 
the nation, of the state, and of the city. In 
one way or another I pay all the bills. These 
are not three levels of government com- 
peting for my money in order to serve me; 
but it is Me divided against Myself, unable 
to have the things and to do the things I 
know that, with economy and efficiency, I 
can well afford. 

High statesmanship is required to rein- 
tegrate my shattered taxpaying personality 
and to restore my perspective as to my plur- 
alistic citizenship. And by “me,” of course, 


Jations that would result in its reorganiza--—I mean all of us—Americans of every call- 


‘ion. I am thinking of an inquiry of the 
scope, dignity, and competence of the Na- 
‘ional Monetary Commission, following 


which the Federal Reserve System was es-_ 


ablished. Similarly, there is an opportunity 
‘0 redraw the pattern of the construction 
industry so as to give it stability and order, 
and yield efficiency, modernization, and 
lower cost construction to consumers. 

‘Stabilized by public works’ expenditures 
and regulated in the public interest, that 
ndustry would be very different from what 
t is today. It would still be competitive, 
just as the radio or the banks or the air- 
ines are competitive; it is possible that the 
dustry would be even more competitive 
in it is today. Certainly, earnings of 
kers would be larger and profits higher. 
dominant factors in the industry would 
to innovations and economies as their 
of bidding for a larger section of the 


ing, everywhere. If we can only find out 
who we are and what we want, I feel sure 
that we can have and enjoy most of the 


_things we really need. 


Security is one of these things. In my 
series, a further point suggests that the 
whole social security program be neutral- 
ized as far as its fiscal influence is con- 
cerned. We all recognize that the-attain- 
ment of high levels of employment will still 
leave many individual men and women in 
need. A modern industrial society with its 
enormous productive capacity can give a 
certain minimum protection to the individ- 
ual citizen against the occasion of unem- 
ployment, destitution in old age, accident, 
and disease. Jt can assess the burden of this 
minimum protection with reasonable fair- 
ness against the aggregate national produc- 
tion. I do not believe that such humane 
provision will weaken our energies or our 


’ 


ambitions, nor do I feel that we require the 
spectacle of fortuitous human distress to 
teach us the wisdom of avoiding error and 
evil. 

But whatever provisions are adopted, let 
us be sure that in financing them we aid 
rather than hinder the gaining of high em- 
ployment, which is, after all, the best of 
all social security for the vast majority of 
people. 

In wartime, there are two difficulties in 
exploring the future. No one wants to 
give the impression that peacetime dreams 
are being permitted to distract thought or 
energy from the paramount jok of speedy 
and decisive victory. 

The second difficulty is that what is 
intended as analysis may be interpreted as 
prediction. Suppose I draw a triangle on 
top of my desk. There are many things we 
can agree on about that triangle without 
seeing it. Certainly it is bound to be smaller 
than the desk top. We know that the sum 
of its angles will add up to 180°. That the 
longest side is opposite the widest angle. 
That if the sides are equal, the angles are 
equal. Relationships, that is, which follow 
necessarily from the points and lines and 
angles that have been true of triangles since 
the beginning of time. 


American Choices 


IN THE SAME WAY, WITHOUT PREDICTING 
what is going to happen, we can draw con- 
clusions as to necessary relationships that 
must exist in our American economy in the 
postwar period. For example, here in the 
United States we must either have 55,000,- 
000 people on payrolls or we shall have so 
many people looking for work that we shall 
almost certainly have a problem of mass 
unemployment. If we have those 55,000,- 
000 people employed, we shall either have 
a national income of $140,000,000,000, or 
we shall have an average work week of less 
than forty hours, or we shall have a price 
level lower than it is today. In other words, 
if we make certain assumptions, certain 
conclusions inevitably follow. 

Thus, contrariwise, if we assume a na- 
tional income of less than $140,000,000,000, 
we must also assume one or more of the 
following conditions: mass unemployment, 
an average work week of less than forty 
hours, or a price level lower than it is 
today. 

What springs from that analysis is not 
prediction but a practical and arresting fact. 
That fact is that we can have tolerable 
social and working conditions in this coun- 
try only at higher levels of prosperity than 
we have ever known. These levels can only 
be reached in the postwar years by the hard- 
est kind of work, the most imaginative 
planning and cooperation among all con- 
cerned. 

The problem of our domestic recovery 
and long term prosperity should no longer 
be negelected or relegated to the private 
agencies of agriculture, labor, and business. 
Much as these agencies must do, they can- 
not do all, indeed they cannot even do their 
part, without proper governmental leader- 
ship and cooperation. 


Urban Redevelopment 


Four financing proposals, which strive to cope with the spread of 


blighted areas in towns and cities—appraised by the special eco- 


nomic adviser to the Federal Reserve Board. 


ALVIN H. 


Ir IS GENERALLY RECOGNIZED THAT SLUM 
and blighted land must be assembled and 
brought under unified control so that ar- 
rangements may be made for carrying out 
redevelopment in accordance with a master 
plan. The acquisition and assembly of the 
land and the making of this comprehensive 
plan would be undertaken by the munici- 
palities themselves. Part of the land would 
be used for streets, parks, playgrounds, and 
public buildings, but most of it would be 
leased or sold by the municipality to private 
development companies largely for private 
housing projects. 

On the one hand, municipal debt limita- 
tions and other causes make it impossible for 
the cities to finance the land purchase pro- 
gram without aid from the federal govern- 
ment. (In general, urban land prices have 
reached fantastic highs.) 

On the other hand, urban redevelopment 
will enhance the revenue producing 
capacity of the blighted districts, will 
increase employment, raise the national 
income, and promote prosperity and well 
being. A program of urban redevelopment 
will, moreover, re-invigorate the building 
construction industry. It is believed by the 
proponents of the plans here discussed that 
as the redevelopment progresses, more and 
more the direct returns from the process 
will justify the program. Emphasis is es- 
pecially laid on the indirect benefits accru- 
ing to the community as a whole through 
the revitalization of towns and cities and 
the general increase in employment and 
income. 


- I. Federal Advances 


THE PROPOSAL: Federal advances of 
funds (Thomas and Wagner bills) to the 
cities enabling them to purchase slum and 
blighted land for a comprehensive urban 
_ redevelopment program. 

The revised Thomas bill provides that the 
cities in no way pledge their faith and 
credit to repay sums so advanced. Instead, 
they merely engage to pay over to the fed- 
eral government net returns (over and above 
local taxes) on the lease of land to private 
development companies. These payments 
from net rentals would continue until the 


principal sums advanced by the federal 


government were repaid, plus one percent 
annually on advances remaining unpaid. To 
be sure, the net rentals thus paid over might 
never equal even the sums advanced by the 
federal government. 

The administrator is directed in making 
an advance to consider broadly the effect 
of the development program upon the pro- 

ductivity and real income of the community 
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as a whole, rather than the probable pay- 
ments from net rentals which any project 
area may yield, The idea is that the fed- 
eral government shall be prepared to absorb 
losses accruing from the difference between 
the acquisition cost and the use value of the 
land. While these might be considered at 
first, it is hoped that over several decades 
the ultimate loss to the federal government 
would be slight. The plan might be re- 
garded as fairly good if the sums advanced 
were repaid without any interest whatever; 
and highly successful if repaid plus one per- 
cent. Clearly, the federal government makes 
a substantial contribution under this plan 
even assuming the very best results. 


II. Guaranteed Revenue Bonds 


THE PROPOSAL: That Urban Land Au- 
thorities, organized and controlled by the 
cities, shall 1ssue bonds amortized over 99 
years, fully guaranteed by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

These long term bonds would be issued 
to finance only those projects which it is 
believed would be self-sustaining, that is, 
would cover interest and amortization 
charges. Being revenue bonds they would 
not come within the debt limitation of the 
city, and presumably would be exempt from 
federal taxation. The plan contemplates no 
actual subsidy by the federal government— 
merely that the government guarantee and 
the other features indicated would insure 
a low rate of interest. 

Under this program the land acquisition 
is made on the basis of the expectation of 
sufficient net rentals (over and above local 
taxes) to cover the fixed charges on the 
bonds. There is danger that the areas 
that could profitably be developed would 
tend to be suburban in character, leaving in 
large measure unsolved the problem of slum 
and blight in interior parts of the cities. 


III. Tax Incentive Scheme 


THE PROPOSAL: That Urban Land 
Authorities, organized and controlled by 
the cities, would issue bonds accorded a 
special tax privilege which would make them 
marketable at a very low rate of interest. 

The special feature is that federal legisla- 
tion be passed permitting any individual, in 


calculating his taxable net income, to deduct — 
_a sum (say up to 25 percent) invested in 


new issues of Urban Land Authority bonds. 
As an illustration, assume that Mr. A. has 
an income of $100,000 and that within the 
year he has invested $25,000 in such new 
issues. If, in addition, he has made charit- 
able gifts of $15,000, and paid interest on 
his home mortgage. amounting to $2,000, 


his taxable net income would be cut t 
$58,000. 

It would be expected that such a ta 
deduction would induce wealthy indivic 
uals to buy Urban Land Authority bond 
in large volume, and that accordingly th 
bonds could be placed in the capital marke 
at a very low rate of interest. The interes 
moreover, as with all local bond issue: 
would be exempt from federal income taxe 
tion. That the plan would greatly increas 
the volume of local tax exempt bonds is 
point against this proposal. But this is als 
true of Plans II and IV. (It is not prok 
able, however, that these bonds could b 
sold on sufficiently favorable terms unles 
backed by the full faith and credit of th 
city, bringing them under the statutor 
debt limitation.) 

Whether or not such a plan deserve 
support depends fundamentally upon one’ 
view of the merits and demerits of this pat 
ticular method of federal aid. It is likel 
to cost the federal government more thai 
other methods. Under Plan III, the cost 1 
hidden and could never be accurately ascet 
tained beforehand. While a tax incentiv: 
designed to encourage new ventures, nev 
construction and employment, has much t 
commend it, this plan offers tax relief t 
financial investors, and at best only indi 
rectly promotes employment and new rea 
investment projects. 

It is evident that under all three plans 
the federal government would be under 
writing an urban redevelopment progran 
and stands a risk of loss. An importan 
question is how much public benefits wil 
flow from the federal support in whateve 
form provided. Under Plan I (assumins 
that Congress were willing to go along,anc 
make the necessary appropriations as urba1 
redevelopment proceeded), really large re 
sults could be expected. Under Plan II, : 
more limited program would result. Unde 
Plan III, presumably a somewhat large 
program could be undertaken than in Plas 
II since the fixed charges would probabl 
be lower. On the other hand, Plan II 
might in fact cost the federal treasury mor 
than Plan I, while the results would prob 
ably be meager in comparison. 


IV. Guarantees and Joint Grants-in-aic 


THE PROPOSAL: That land acquisitior 
bonds issued by the Urban Land Authoritie 
shall be fully guaranteed by the federal gov 
ernment with respect to both interest an 


principal. 


grants would have no strings attached e 
cept that the project must be developed ¢ 
the basis of a comprehensive master pla 
and in accordance with a detailed area pla 


|/nder this proposal, a city would be pre- 
wared to go forward with redevelopment 
#£ slum and blighted areas even if the 
jlifference between the acquisition cost and 
the use value of the land were great. In 
jitew of the prospective benefits, including 
fncreases in local tax revenues, the city 
sould probably afford to shoulder, out of 
Fax revenues, its share of the assumed 
}zrants-in-aid. 

| Thus the Detroit City Plan Commission 
paas estimated that the redevelopment of a 
yypical blighted area, comprising 128 acres, 
would increase the tax return from $85,000 
as at present to $225,000; recovering about 
V75 percent of the loss involved in its ac- 
quisition. If this example were at all typi- 
ccal, a city which undertook to cover its 
share of the annual grants-in-aid from tax 
jfrevenues would come out very satisfactorily. 
} On this basis, any slum and blighted land 
yccould be coped with if it were thought to be 
desirable from the standpoint of a broad 
redevelopment program. As the develop- 
iment process continued, losses would prob- 
stably diminish and, in one or two decades, 
ithe net rentals might pretty much cover the 
annual fixed charges. Thus, the subsidy to 
-urban redevelopment both by the federal 
| government and the city government would 
progressively diminish. 

The main point is that urban redevelop- 
ment could go forward and would not be 
limited by the self-liquidating criterion 
which attaches to each of the preceding 
three plans, though least to Plan I. 

As compared with Plan I, however, this 
proposal has the merit that Congress would 
not be asked to appropriate any large capi- 
tal sums. Like Plans II and III, it involves 
financing in the regular capital markets by 
the Urban Land Authorities—with no 
capital financing by the federal government. 

I personally favor Plan I. But if this is 
not politically possible, Plan IV deserves 
consideration. 

Under Plan IV, Congress would be asked 
to guarantee the Land Authority bonds 
and to make annual grants for twenty-five 
years on a fifty-fifty matching basis on 
specific projects which could not otherwise 
be redeveloped—projects which would be 
important parts of a sound urban develop- 
ment. Its obligations could be set down 
fairly specifically and it would be found 
that these were quite insignificant compared 
with alternative proposals for the stimula- 

tion of employment and business activity 
through government action. It could be 
shown with overwhelming evidence that 
the indirect benefits to the federal treasury 
from these relatively small annual subsidies 
would be large in terms of the redevelop- 
ment of our cities and of the enhanced 
taxable capacity of the entire country. From 
the standpoint of the federal treasury, it 
- would be a thoroughly good investment de- 
spite the fact that these annual grants would 
not be recoverable as such. 

The plan, moreover, has the advantage 
that the cities theselves would make a 

definite contribution out of local tax rev- 
_ enues toward their broad programs of urban 
_ redevelopment. 
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How Public Housing Works 


Its pre-Pearl Harbor record in supplying decent, safe, sanitary 


homes to lowest-income families. Objections answered; objectives 


ahead:—by the Administrator of the Pittsburgh Housing Authority. 


B. J. HOVDE 


DECENT HOUSING FOR ALL THE PEOPLE IS THE 
inevitable objective in any postwar housing 
program. Obviously millions of American 
houses are completely standard and many 
of them are relatively modern. So far as 
new housing is concerned, it must be 
planned to meet the needs of families with 
different incomes, different sizes, different 
use requirements. 

Authorities seem to have reached at least 
a tentative agreement that somewhere 
around a million and a half new houses 
will be needed every year for a period of 
fifteen years. Now the largest number of 
dwellings ever built in any one year in the 
United States was something over 900,000 
in 1926. Whether it is possible to expand 
the building industry to fulfill such a na- 
tional program, and whether the country 
can afford it, the overwhelming part must 
and can be done by private enterprise for 
private enterprise. Public housers never 
have and never will claim that public en- 
terprise should provide any but a compara- 
tively small part of the national housing 
program. 


The Family Yardstick 


THE GROUP OF FAMILIES FOR WHICH PUBLIC 
housers believe government enterprise 
should provide houses, are those known 
generally as “the lowest income ‘group.” 
Who are these families and what are their 
numbers? It is certainly wrong to assume 
that “one third of the nation” requires pub- 
lic housing; equally wrong to limit the con- 
cept to families on public assistance—as the 
home builders and real estate men seem to 
want to do. The best and most realistic 
definition is still to be found in the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, Section 2, 
subsection (2): 

“The term ‘families of low income’ 
means families who are in the lowest in- 
come group and who cannot afford to pay 
enough to cause private enterprise in their 
locality or metropolitan area to build an 
adequate supply of decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings for their use.” 

This definition has been followed in 
practically all state acts setting up housing 
authorities, with this principal difference: 
They generally do not appear as restrictive. 
In its proper sense, the definition means all 
families that cannot pay more than an eco- 
nomic rent for decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing. Private enterprise cannot be ex- 
pected to house them since an economic 
rent provides no profit. Public housers 
have often been accused of idealism, but 


they are not so naive as to expect private in- 


vestors or private builders to produce de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary habitations out of 
the goodness of their hearts. 

Of course, both the cost of housing and 
the range of family incomes vary from 
section to section of the country and even 
within each section. Therefore, determina- 
tion concerning families eligible for public 
housing will differ from community to 
community and from time to time. In 
periods of unemployment and distress, 
their number may be very high. If we can 
maintain full employment at adequate real 
incomes, their number may be compara- 
tively low. 

We know, however, that there are some 
10,000,000 houses in America which, ac- 
cording to the 1940 Census, are so sub- 
standard or in such a state of disrepair that 
they will have to be completely replaced. 
We know, moreover, that there are approx- 
imately a million and a half families which 
must be provided with new housing to re- 
lieve the overcrowded conditions in which 
they live. But this does not mean that those 
needs must be met wholly or in larger 
part by public housing. 

The wisest course would seem to be (a) 
to turn private enterprise loose and give it 
the necessary legitimate assistance to pro- 
duce the largest possible number of the 
supposedly necessary program of 1,500,000 
dwelling units per year; and, at the same 
time, (b) to provide through public enter- 
prise a strictly limited number, perhaps 
300,000 to 500,000 units per year for a 


‘limited period of five years. At the end of 


that period we would be better able to as- 
sess further needs and intelligently increase 
or decrease the public quota. 


Up to Pearl Harbor 


MEANWHILE, PUBLIC HOUSERS ARE SUFFI- 
ciently hard-headed to refuse to give up a 
plan that has worked for mere idle dream- 
ing. On December 31, 1942, out of the 
congressional appropriations for federally 
aided low rent housing amouting to $800,- 
000,000, a total number of 160,851 dwell- 
ing units were in active status. Their total 
estimated development cost was $759,101,- 
000 or $4,718 per dwelling unit. 

The capital financing of the projects was 
based on a loan and annual contributions 
contract between the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority and the many participating 
local housing authorities. During the de- 
velopment period, short-term notes were 
issued at low interest rates in a volume up 
to 90 percent of the development cost. For 
the remainder, namely 10 percent, local 
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housing authorities sold advance loan notes 
to the Federal Public Housing Authority 
at the going government rate, plus one half 
of one percent (generally 24. percent total). 

Millions of dollars in interest were saved 
in this early period by the system of 
short-term financing. ‘Thereafter this was 
converted, in the case of each project, into 
permanent financing through the sale of 
Series A and B bonds* by the local hous- 
ing authorities. These have been handled 
in such a way that, over the total amortiza- 
tion period, the taxpaying public will re- 
cover 100 percent of the money loaned to 
local housing authorities directly and will 
actually gain one half of 1 percent in inter- 
est. The public part of the loan cannot be 
considered a cost to the taxpayer but only 
an investment. 


Subsidies and Taxes 


THE COST TO TAXPAYERS IS THE AMOUNT OF 
subsidies a local housing authority must 
call for in order to cover all costs and still 
keep rents down. 

There is first of all the federal subsidy. 
Its maximum under the law is 3 percent of 
the total development cost per year. Its 
purpose is to reduce rents, and keep them 
within the paying ability of families in 
the lowest income group. The pledge of 
this subsidy as security for Series “A” 
bonds has proved a practical means to 
achieve this objective, for it has markedly 
reduced interest rates. Most local housing 
authorities are able to get along with less 
than the maximum federal subsidy. Thus, 
in 1943, on 3,073 dwellings, the Pittsburgh 
Authority required only 1.65 percent of the 
development cost. 

The local subsidy lies in exemption from 
obligation to pay full normal taxes, as they 
would be figured if the projects were pri- 
vately owned. Here, too, the total permis- 
sible subsidy is annually reduced by the 
amount that each local housing authority 
pays annually to local taxing bodies in lieu 
of taxes,. generally 5 percent of the shelter 
rent. It may well be asked whether. there 
is any real local subsidy at all whenever 
these payments either equal taxes formerly 
billed against the project area, or equal 
what project tenants formerly paid in taxes 
indirectly through their landlords. One 
thing is clear—if public housing projects 
serving such low income families had to 
pay the same taxes as private property, they 
could never have been built without throw- 
ing the entire subsidy burden on the fed- 
eral government. . 

The whole clamor for full taxes against 
low rent public housing, therefore, amounts 
to a demand that something be created out 
of nothing—handiwork for the Lord Al- 
mighty but not yet for human beings 


_ *Series “A”? bonds were sold to private investors 
in amounts far exceeding the 10 percent required 
by the Act at long term interest rates ranging be- 
tween 1.75 percent and 2.25 percent. These bonds 
found a ready market and.are amortized with inter- 
est_berore the retirement of Series ‘“B” bonds begins. 

Series “B’’ bonds were bought directly by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, carrying the go- 
ing government rate of interest, plus one half of 1 
percent (generally 2% pat total), and are is- 
sued in volumes to equal the difference between the 
' amount of Series “A” bonds and the total develop- 
ment cost. 


whether they are in public or in private 
enterprise. I know of no single instance 
where any local government has had to in- 
crease its millage or its assessment on pri- 
vate property because of the tax subsidy to 
public low rent housing. On the other 
hand, I know of several instances in which 
fire stations and police stations have been 
cut down because of such housing. 


Costs and Common Sense 


RECENTLY, PUBLIC HOUSING HAS BEEN 
roundly condemned and its liquidation de- 
manded by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, the Producers’ 
Council, and the Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is said that public construction 
costs have been exorbitant. The average 
per dwelling unit cost has been $4,718. 
This is not the cost of the structure alone, 
but the cost of over-valued land, a small 
administration cost, architects’ and engi- 
neers’ fees, all site improvements, commu- 
nity buildings, playgrounds, landscaped 
areas, plus the cost of the original tenant 
selection—in order to keep out of compe- 
tition with private enterprise—and the cost 
of the structure. We challenge our friends 
to do any better. 

So far as structures themselves are con- 
cerned, the fact is that public housing has 
built for approximately 75 percent of the 
cost paid by private enterprise for the most 
comparable kinds of buildings. It is incum- 
bent on those who insist that private enter- 
prise can produce comparable houses more 
cheaply than public enterprise to prove their 
contentions in actual practice, rather than in 
overheated oratory. Public housers hope 
they may succeed. Under our definition of 
the “lowest income group,” public housing 
enterprise will retreat from every margin of 
the field conquered by private enterprise. 

A further charge against public housing 
is that the shelter provided has not served 


Dunn for the National Committee on Housing, Inc. 


“Well, I’m sick and tired of living in an old 
1944 soybean derivative. Now the 
live in the sweetest 1946—” 


Joneses. 


those with the greatest need. We keep 
records and they can be examined. It is 
true that during the war, housing author, 
ities, in areas of critical housing shortage, 
generally have permitted a tenant famaly 
to remain after its earnings go up. These 
authorities have felt they could best serve 
the war effort by allowing war workers to 
remain decently housed when and where 
there is no place else for them to go. 


Charges and Cooperation 


For GOOD MEASURE WE ARE ACCUSED OF NOT 
having cleared the slums. Did any one ex- 
pect us to do this with $800,000,000? Did 
they expect us to pay fantastic prices for 
built up slum land (which has been done 
in many cases) when there was vacant or 
waste land available at prices representing 
large savings? Furthermore, one substand- 
ard dwelling comes down for every stand- 
ard one we build—except during the war 
when there would be no place for the oc 
cupant of such a dwelling to go. 

Finally, public housing is denounced as 
a “social and political menace” which has 
“already become a vested interest of tenants 
and political jobholders.” Understandably 
enough, tenants who cannot get standard 
housing from private enterprise at rents 
they can afford to pay, regard public hous- 
ing with lively interest. But I fail to see 
what vested interest public housing has be- 
come for those who work in it. We are 
governed by the Hatch act. If any public 
housing employe becomes involved in poli- 
tics, there are remedies at hand to the inter- 
ested citizen. 

These things considered, it seems justi- 
fiable to suggest that the lowest income 
group continue to be supplied by public 
enterprise along much the same lines as at 
present, with decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing. 

Public housers generally believe, how- 
ever, that local housing authorities should 
pay somewhat more in lieu of taxes, per- 
haps as much as 10 percent (instead of 5 
percent) of the shelter rent. Local govern- 
ments would thus be relieved of practically 
all effective subsidy. For another thing, 
the United States Housing Act and state 
housing laws should be amended so as to 
enable local housing authorities to borrow 
100 percent of their development costs from 
private investors. This would make it un- 
necessary for Congress to appropriate any 
tax money for capital development. 

Finally, it would seem right and proper 
that, in authorizing commitments by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority for sub- 
sidies to low rent public housing, Congress 
should put certain control limitations upon 
its volume. The quantity should be large 


enough to do a real job in re-housing the 
~ lowest income group. The time should be 


short enough to assure periodic reexamina- 
tion of the need. eee - 

If we can lay asidé our narrow-minded. 
ness, there is so much public interest in 
private housing, so much private interest 
in public housing, that agreement should 
be easily possible on the common objective 
of decent housing for all our people. 


Slums Are Like Treadmills 


When the war is over, blighted areas will spring up under our feet 


faster than we can overtake old ones—unless states rally to their 


cities now:—by New York State’s Acting Housing Commissioner. 


IRA S. ROBBINS 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE IN URBAN REDE- 
velopment begins with the education of 
municipalities as to the need for adopting 
master plans. Local money spent that way 
is money well spent in helping to reduce 
the cost of redeveloping substandard areas. 

In contrast, municipal face lifting on a 
spotty basis—whether to remove a wart or 
a large tumor—is a luxury like the first of 
a series of operations by well intentioned 
physicians who are nothing more than 
quacks. It is likely to repeat the mistakes 
of the past—and leaves us with cities that 
are congested, lacking in space for recrea- 
tion, and that fail to provide adequate hous- 
ing for families with very low incomes. 

Decentralization itself can help or hin- 
der the redevelopment of substandard areas. 
There is the haphazard kind that results 
when families flee to outlying districts 
where land costs and taxes are low and liv- 
ing and recreation space abundant—at first! 
That kind not only gives birth to tomor- 
row’s slums in the areas they leave behind, 
but may create new ones elsewhere. 

The other kind is the planned decentral- 
ization which opens up existing cities so 
that they have the elbow room to make 
them desirable communities in which to 
work and live. Values are restored not de- 
stroyed. Under planned decentralization, 


new areas are provided for industrial, busi-_ 


ness, and living purposes which will re- 
main economically stable. 

One danger in large scale urban rede- 
velopment lies in the stratification that may 
result from making housing projects for 
any income group whatsoever too huge. 


‘The desirability of large reservoirs of in- 
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vestment capital for redevelopment pur- 
poses hinges on using that capital for pro- 


_ jects of appropriate size which tie in with 


a sound master plan. 


Teacher Plus Tool Maker 


MoNIcIPALITIES REQUIRE EDUCATION NOT 
only as to need for such plans, and the or- 
derly decentralization that goes with them, 


but as to the need for modernizing and en- 
_ forcing building codes, demolition and zon- 
~ ing ordinances; for strict subdivision control 
and the speedy and economical foreclosure 
of tax delinquent property. These meas- 
ures can do two important things: help 
- minimize the cost of redevelopment and 

_ impede the pace at which cities deteriorate. 


It is good to talk about doing big things 
in a big way. It is better to actually do 


them. But while the big things are still 


in the talking stage, we can at least take 


aratively small but nevertheless fun- 


damental steps to prevent the spread of 
existing blighted areas or the creation of 
new ones. Otherwise right after the war, 
city officials are going to be walking on a 
treadmill of recurring slums and never 
catch up with the problem. 

It is up to the states to furnish cities with 
all the legal instruments they need to exe- 
cute redevelopment plans—even if this calls 
for constitutional amendments. For ex- 
ample, in some states it will be necessary to 
eliminate all doubt that municipalities have 
the right to use powers of eminent domain 
and excess condemnation to obtain ad- 
ditional land needed to carry out a com- 
prehensive plan or to obtain reserve land 
to protect its future growth. Furthermore, 
condemnation procedures must be revised 
to reduce delay and expense and to fend 
against excessive awards. 

Urban Redevelopment Corporation Laws 
have been passed in nine states during 
the last three years to induce private capi- 
tal to play the major part in reclaiming 
substandard areas on an investment rather 
than a speculative basis. These laws should 
spread, and in my opinion two aspects of 
the best of them are fundamental to such 
enactments. One is that for the purpose 
of assembling land these corporations get 
the benefit of powers of eminent domain 


exercised by the municipality. The other 


is that any undertakings by them be strictly 
in accord with its master plan. 
Consideration should be given, also, to 
the formula used in the state of New York 
where all projects in redeveloped areas 
must pay taxes on the assessed value of 
both land and buildings which existed on 
the date of acquisition. It is only the sur- 
plus value created by the new construction 
that may be exempt for a specified period. 
The municipality thus obtains the same 
taxes it was hitherto entitled to and in 
many instances collects more—because sub- 
standard areas are notoriously tax delin- 
quent. Moreover, if the project were not 
undertaken by the redevelopment corpora- 


tion, no new values might-be created in 


those areas for many~years to come. In 
any event, at the end of the period of par- 
tial exemption, the city collects full taxes. 
So long as an urban redevelopment cor- 
poration serves its primary purpose (that is, 
to finance and execute projects for the 
clearance, replanning, and redevelopment 
of substandard areas) I do not think we 
should be overly concerned about the 
amount of profits it makes. The legisla- 
tion drawn to date is pretty effective in 
keeping out speculators looking for a 15 


percent or 25 percent return. The oppc 
tunity to make a good profit will indu 
more investments in the field; but the la 
of diminishing returns will begin to ope 
ate and in the long run there will be 
levelling out. 


Money to Make the Mare Go 


Two FURTHER POSSIBILITIES SHOULD 1 
studied by the states. One is the desir 
bility of state aid in financing public hou 
ing as an integral part of urban redeveloy 
ment programs. At present, New York 
the only state in the Union that has an ii 
dependent program of this type. The oth 
is the possibility of establishing state bank 
to lend funds to municipalities for lan 
acquisition on a long term basis at a lov 
rate of interest. Such loans would be witl 
out cost to the state or any of its taxpayer 
The interest rate on long term loans fe 
housing or redevelopment purposes is th 
biggest single factor in achieving reasor 
able rentals in new developments whateve 
their character. New York State sells it 
bonds, which carry the full faith and cred 
of the state, for the purpose of obtainin 
funds to finance its state-aided public hou: 
ing projects. Last month such a state bon 
issue, maturing over a period of fifty year: 
sold at a net interest rate of 1.286 percent 
The state, as I see it, should contribut 
on a matching basis to the cost of planning 
but not to the cost of executing urban re 
development programs undertaken by 
municipality. Further the state should wor! 
with the cities in straightening out stat 
and municipal tax relationships. Ultimate 
ly the cities will need the power to lev 
special taxes of some sort to obtain rede 
velopment funds. The state should als 


assist cities, counties, towns, and villages iu 
working out the problems involved in re 
gional planning. 

All this is undoubtedly the hard way t 
accomplish the redevelopment of urbai 
substandard areas—but it is probably th 
sound way. 
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Incentive Taxation (Espoused) 


The key to true freedom for our cities—to plan, to recapture slum 
areas, to rebuild not only for the poor but for the benefit of all 
urban dwellers—as characterized by the executive vice-president of 


the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


HERBERT U. NELSON 


0 PROGRAM OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT CAN 
eceed until our cities gain freedom of 
tion to handle their own affairs. State 
vernments are reluctant to grant munici- 
lities adequate fiscal and other powers to 
lve their own problems. Cities are told 
w to plan from Washington, and what 
ey may or may not do with respect to 
cir Own tax policies. Endless hordes of 
Jeral functionaries crawl over them, du- 
cating work which city officials them- 
ves can do better. 
We have an urban plant consisting of 
1d and buildings worth well over $120,- 
0,000,000. Forty billion dollars of this 
nt is run down and seedy. It needs re- 
inning and rebuilding. This would give 
iployment to millions of men if spread 
er a ten-year period. No economist be- 
ves that we can have postwar prosperity 
rough the manufacture of automobiles 
d consumer goods. Only a large scale 
‘ivity in durable goods has ever been able 
give full employment. Buildings are 
> most important of durable goods. 
There are those, especially in Washing- 
1, the so-called public housers among 
-m, who propose, in substance, that the 
leral government continue to tell the 
ies how they must plan, what they must 
ild, and for whom. This is to be done 
still more massive tax collections by the 
leral government, which in turn will 
nd out loans or grants, guarantee or un- 
rwrite local expenditures, thus gaining 
master hand. 
[he entire process should be reversed. 
¢ whole program of urban replanning 
1 redevelopment should be returned to 
cities themselves where it belongs. They 
yuld be given power to plan and the fis- 
powers necessary to rebuild. Real es- 
e, both as to value and as to income, 
uld and must be left as a local tax re- 
irce only. The federal government draws 
percent of its enormous tax resources 
m the cities. It can well afford to leave 
1 property alone so that local govern- 
nts can function and survive. 
dow then can we bring back a balance 
ween local, state, and federal govern- 
nts upon which our liberties depend? 
w can we devise a way to restore our 
1 down city plant? I suggest that ad- 
tment of the Federal Revenue Act be 
d to bring this about through tax re- 
sions and allowances. In short, incen- 
> taxation. 
The law itself is now a mass of exemp- 


) 


tions. Nineteen different types of corpora- 
tions, including certain mutual savings 
banks, agricultural organizations, savings 
associations, charitable and commercial as- 
sociations and foundations, are almost 
wholly tax exempt under federal law. So 
are labor unions. Excise taxes are a mass 
of discriminatory rates. 

If it is sound policy to grant tax remis- 
sions or exemptions for the creation and 
maintenance of, public institutions—such as 
universities—which serve a public purpose, 
then certainly the replanning and rebuild- 
ing of our cities for future health and wel- 
fare is an equally sound public purpose. 
Here are some main points in a specific 
program offered by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and the Urban 
Land Institute: 


The Redevelopment Method 


Local Authorities: Stateenabling acts 
should be passed permitting any municipal- 
ity to set up a redevelopment authority. 
This authority would have right of emi- 
nent domain and be designed to buy up 
large blighted areas—perhaps whole square 
miles. Once its plan had been approved by 
the city it would have the right to carry 
forward also the necessary public improve- 
ments to prepare the area for rebuilding. 
This done, sites for private building would 
be offered to anyone and everyone at low 
annual rentals or on long term land con- 
tract agreements. 


Bonds: Those of the redevelopment au- 
thority would not be full faith and credit 
bonds of the city, but would be secured by 
fee ownership of the land acquired. As 
municipal bonds, they would be exempt 
from personal property taxes and from state 
and federal income taxes. 


Incentive Taxation: To buy up slums or 
blighted areas is a financial problem of the 
first order. According to a recent finding 
of the United States Supreme Court, such 
property owners will undoubtedly have to 
be paid whatever the courts decide is fair, 
even though this may be several times 
their current use value. Some may call 
this a bailing out process. Perhaps it is. 
On the other hand, one cannot too much 
blame owners who have paid taxes on high 
local valuations for years if they feel that 
they should recover them in case of expro- 
priation. 

In order to coyer this excess cost and 


write it off over a long period of time and 
at a very low interest rate, it is suggested 
that the bonds of the redevelopment au- 
thority be issued for periods of 99 years 
and that the federal government remit all 
federal taxes upon the portion of current 
income used by persons or corporations 1n 
their purchase. For instance, if a man had 
an income of $100,000 and invested $50,- 
000 in such bonds, the $50,000 would be 
deductible from his taxable federal income. 

This would mean that persons and cor- 
porations in the higher brackets could in- 
vest 50, 40 or even 20 cent dollars in the 
purchase of such bonds. This might well 
drive the combined interest and amortiza- 
tion rates down to new lows of 1.3 or 1.5 
percent per annum. And this in turn 
would enable the writing off of excess ac- 
quisition costs by as much as 70 or 80 per- 
cent. 

Here is the instrument by which we can 
restore worn out city lands to a new use. 
In the long run, the federal government 
would lose less by this process than by any 
other method of handing out federal loans 
and grants for urban redevelopment. 


Rebuilding: Once the sites were offered 
to private builders, these persons and cor- 
porations should be compelled to build ac- 
cording to the plan for the area and for 
the uses prescribed by zones. They could 
finance their operations in the usual ways 
—by loans from insurance companies, sav- 
ings associations, banks, and so on. The 
financing of buildings upon leaseholds is 
an old accepted practice in most countries 
and in many cities of our own country. 
The terms for annual leases or sales could 
be one fourth or one half percent above 
the interest rate of the bonds, based on the 
cost of the ground to the authority. This 
would in turn give the new builder and 
developer an annual ground rent or ground 
charge consistent with the new use. The 
leases given to builders, whether of apart- 
ments, stores, homes, or whatever is pre- 
scribed for the area, should also run for 
long terms, certainly for the life of the im- 
provement. Reversionary rights, however, 
should go to the lessee. 


Low Rent Housing: I suggest that low 
rent housing be built by private corpora- 
tions, preferably in redevelopment areas, as 
a part of a general diversified neighborhood 
with capital which would also .be deduc- 
tble from current taxable federal income. 
The income from such low cost housing 
developments should also be exempt from 
federal taxes. This would recognize that 
low rent housing is in truth a public pur- 
pose, as the Congress and thirty-nine state 
legislatures have declared. Such corpora- 
tions might be limited to net earnings of 
3 percent, all income earned in excess of 
these amounts to be plowed back into lower 
rents. a 

Here again we would have a chahce to 


reach unprecedented low rents because of. 


the low cost of capital. Here again build- 
ers would be investing 30, 40, and 50 cent 
dollars in an enterprise helpful and useful 
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ommunities, Certainly rents of $4 ana 
mer room could be reached for good 
q ern facilities. This in effect would be 
yw form of public institution. But it 
iid be public housing under private 
ership, private management, private 
rol. Some local agency, perhaps the 
jvelopment authority, would have to 
ce this measure and see that it was not 


ses: The leasehold values and the 
fiding in the redevelopment areas should 
jjinormal taxes. There should be no lo- 
tax exemption of any kind whatsoever. 
his way we can restore fiscal health to 
i cities which bear the brunt of all the 
multitudes of social services that we 
‘ render to our citizens. 
‘ the federal government makes these 
cessions for the rebuilding of cities, it 
pay through tax incentives for only a 
ll part of new improvements instead 
yaying for all of them and paying the 
ble price at least twice, when interest is 
sidered. Over a fifty-year period I be- 
ve this program would cost the federal 
ernment less than one fifth of the cost 
program which is based on federal 
ading. 


tial Assistance: Finally we come to 
t group of our citizens who cannot pay 
‘rents. Others, through misfortune or 
kMess cannot pay economic rents. We 
give such families rent assistance, and 
| continue to do so, just as we give them 
‘essary medical care, food, and clothing. 
ere is no more reason for building fed- 
| housing for poor families than there is 
open up federal grocery stores and sell 
ceries to them at less than cost. Such 
ht assistance could be accepted without 
y loss of dignity. There is less pauperiz- 
n involved in it than in creating segre- 
ced housing projects where every family 
pmarked as a special ward of the state 
rough rents given at less than cost. 


Cities Should Decide 


41S Is, IN BROAD OUTLINE, A DYNAMIC PRO- 
am that can function, that can restore 
sedom of action to our cities, and that 
n get that “Old Man of the Seas,” the fed- 
al government, off our backs. This plan 
‘practical. It is workable. ; 
There are those who say that Congress 
ill never approve it. Maybe the time has 
me when we will tell Congress what to 
». If one hundred cities in this country 
cide this is a practical program, I can 
omise you that the Congress will adopt it. 
Our task is with the everyday man in our 
ies who wants better living conditions, 
ho wants his own community to go 
ead and progress. If we can give him a 
orkable program, we need have no worry 
out Congress. 


It is high time that all men of good will | 


no want local government to survive, and 
oO want to see our cities rebuilt into the 
autiful, proud American communities 
xy should be, get together on a plan. 


Tax Incentives (Challenged) 


An invitation to pyramid tax free investment on tax free invest- 


ment on the part of those on the “in”—as characterized by 


the executive director, National Association of Housing Officials. 


HUGH R. POMEROY 


THIRTY-NINE STATES AND THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ernment have established procedures for 
providing public housing. The procedures 
have been put to use in several hundred 
communities, and the resulting programs 
operated locally have the backing of pre- 
ponderant public opinion. Those respon- 
sible for these programs, operated locally, 
seek to provide only for families not ade- 
quately served by private enterprise, and 
increasingly they are seeking to collaborate 
with private operators in studies of local 
needs and sound community planning. 

The opportunity for such collaboration 
is impaired and the preparation of rede- 
velopment programs thwarted by the atti- 
tude and action of a miscellaneous group 
who would abolish existing public housing 
and prohibit its extension. 

The unqualified claim that private enter- 
prise can provide decent housing for all but 
acutely distressed families is the position 
most quickly abandoned even by its advo- 
cates. To be sure, the time should come 
when continuing full employment would 
raise family incomes to levels sufficient for 
them to obtain decent housing in the pri- 
vate market. Meanwhile, some improve- 
ments in techniques, organization, proced- 
ure, and financing should enable private en- 
terprise to produce better housing at ‘ess 
cost. Public housing advocates are content 
to let private enterprise itself set the upper 
income limit for public housing—by ade- 
quately serving income groups down to 
that limit. 

A modification of this claim is that low 
income families can be provided with de- 
cent homes by private industry building ex- 


—~cess housing for higher income families and 


letting houses “filter down” to the low in- 
come tenant as they deteriorate in quality 
or desirability. The “filtering down” pro- 


cess has had full opportunity to work for 


the past hundred years. It has produced 
all our slums and blighted areas. 

There now seems to be general recogni- 
tion that some part of the population re- 
quires public subsidy in order to obtain de- 
cent housing. There are still some thought- 
less advocates who would apply this in the 
form of a dole to be used in the private 
housing market. Disregarding the demoral- 
izing welfare aspects of such a proposal, 
there is no practical way in which a gen- 
eral rent relief scheme could do other than 
perpetuate slums and blighted areas. It 
would impose a crushing burden of taxa- 
tion on local real estate—even assuming the 
most generous federal participation. Fur- 
thermore, direct relief payments could not 


offer a secure basis for new building or for 
other than relatively minor repairs. 


Incentive or Exemption? 


WITH THE OBJECTIVE OF IMPROVING THE 
Operations of private enterprise to enable 
service to lower income groups there must 
be hearty concurrence. The proposal, how- 
ever, currently presented under the desig- 
nation of a “tax incentive” scheme, calls for 
careful scrutiny. This proposal is no more 
nor less than tax exemption. As applied, it 
is a direct subsidy. No “mairzy-doats” for- 
mula can make it anything else. 

It is a discriminatory tax concession for 
a special purpose; and however beneficial 
its ultimate purpose may be, this conces- 
sion cannot genuinely be likened to tax 
deductions allowed for gifts to charitable 
and educational institutions. The moment 
such an institution operates for profit, such 
income tax deductions are no longer al- 
lowable. Nor is it frank to compare the 
housing that would be produced under 
such a scheme to public housing and de- 
clare it to be a “public purpose” on the 
strength of court decisions holding public 
housing to be such. At the very heart of 
these decisions is reliance on the non-profit 
character of public housing. 

The proposed tax exemption is a subsidy 
no less than if it were received by check 
from the United States Treasury. It is 
stated that it will operate extensively in the 
upper income brackets. Wherever it would 
operate, it would mean that the other tax- 
payers, including those who invest in post- 
war industries—or, in fact, in any form of 
development except that in an area rede- 
veloped under this particular scheme— 
would have to carry the extra load. The 
income of the owner of every home not 
built in a redeveloped area would pay taxes 
which would subsidize the redevelopment. 
The income of the owner of every store or 
factory not in a redeveloped area would 
have to pay additional taxes to subsidize 
stores and factories inside the area. 

The fact is that any investor in the 80 per- 
cent income tax bracket (one who would 
use the 20 cent dollars we hear about) 
would be getting an 80 percent capital 
grant. His return of 1% percent would 
amount to 73% percent interest (interest 
only) on the 20 percent of his own money 
that he had thus invested. That is a rather 
good return—also tax exempt—especially 
when compared with the 1.2862 percent 
rate at which the last New York State 
fifty-year housing bonds were sold. 

The story just begins here, however, be- 
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Three Basic Principles-LABOR VIEW S—New Materials & Methoc 


—by the president, United Automobile Workers; chair- 
man, UAW-CIO Postwar Planning Committee. 


R. J. THOMAS 


A. That public aid be given private enterprise to meet the 
nation’s housing needs and to provide full employment. Such 
public aid must be consistent with physical and economic sound- 
ness and with public benefits to be derived: 

—from adequately housing families in lower income groups; 

—from guiding decentralization in sound community patterns; 

—from providing ways for slum clearance and redevelopment. 


The following are examples of the type of public aid we advocate: 
Substantial reduction in home-building mortgage rates. 

Longer amortization for housing in planned communities, 
Assistance in the acquisition and assembly of suitable land. 
These recommendations for government assistance to private enter- 
prise carry with them corresponding obligations, Any recurrence 
of the speculative real estate and house building boom that 
followed the last war not only would forever discredit private 
enterprise in the housing field, but would have wide and serious 

social and economic repercussions. 


B. That the government should use housing as part of a public 
works insurance program against possible critical postwar un- 
employment. Prior to the war, our year of maximum production 
was 1939. Even so, millions of citizens were unemployed. In the 
light of tremendously expanded capacity and of technological ad- 
vances during the war, it is our fear that postwar production, 
equal to that of 1939, could be accompanied with unemployment 
as acute as that experienced at the bottom of the depression. 

Should the government find it necessary, and we believe it 
will, to effect a large-scale public works program to supplement 
the activities of private enterprise, we know of no type more con- 
structive or more in the public interest than the provision of de- 
cent homes for American families and children. We believe it the 
responsibility of public officials to guard against unpreparedness. 


C. That minimum housing standards should be established to 
provide decent living conditions below which no groups, no matter 
how poor, will be forced to live. This responsibility must be 
accepted by society in the same manner as it now provides educa- 
tional facilities for the use of all without respect to ability to pay. 
Public agencies must be responsible for the building of adequate 
healthful housing for all income groups whose need for such 
housing is not met by private enterprise. 

We have attempted to develop our proposals so that a mini- 
mum of public funds will be required to produce a maximum of 
public and private benefit. 


—by the director of research, International Brotherhos 
of Electrical Workers, AFL. 


M. H. HEDGES 


How should technological changes be handled? To put tl 
question for the construction industry: How shall one tenth of 
be converted from a decentralized handicraft industry, seeking 
preserve manual skills, into a highly centralized mass producti 
industry tending to do away with handicraft? 4 

Naturally no such change can be made without tugs and strais 
Three types of companies deal in some type of prefabricatio 

—Mail order houses operating on an older type of marketin 

—Out-and-out mass producers of houses on the assembly lit 

—Companies operating as syndicates through branch units, — 
It is the last type that will usher in revolutionary types of doi1 
business, Their marketing plan would involve local dealers 
branches of the headquarter’s plant. In each branch there wou 
be a sales organization, architect’s office, residential contractc 
sub-contractor, financing agency, sub-material supplies office, at 
real estate dealer. Employes, when not assembling houses on site 
would be back in the branch plant working on manufacture. 


In dealing with the building trades unions, these branches wou 
have to reach an understanding precluding jurisdictional dispute 
which would throw out of gear so highly organized a distributic 
system. These unions have long learned to work together in wh 
they call building trades councils which could function as < 
industrial union, without loss of craft value. 

The electrical construction industry is now undertaking to pa 
to an annual wage basis. The union and the contractor have aboi 
reached the conclusion, statistically, that under it the hourly wa; 
would be around 25 percent less than on an open market basi 
If this project is successful, there would be little difficulty in pe 
mitting electrical workers, through their contractor, to sign U 
with the local factory branch. 

Prefabricators believe that they can distribute better houses | 
lower cost, without penalty to wages. The ultimate arbiter ; 
their drive for a share in the consumer’s dollar will not be tk 
union but the home buyer who wants their kind of house at tt 
price they can sell it. 


The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has nev 
halted or obstructed technological change; but we believe it show 
not be ushered in as a whim of the moment—willy-nilly., ¥ 
have been a constant advocate of all-industry conferences whe: 
such policies can be formulated. Through free discussion ar 
agreement, play of mind and scientific method, prefabrication ca 
be handled with dispatch—for the good of industry and consume 


cause not only income invested in the re- 
development would be tax exempt but also 
income from the redevelopment. Again, in 
the 80 percent income tax bracket, that is 
another 80 percent capital grant. The pro- 
posed maximum allowable interest of 3 per- 
cent would be a return of 15 percent on 
the investor’s own funds. 

Public low rent housing operates with no, 
capital grant, and with an average annual 
federal subsidy of 2.8 percent (before the 
war—considerably less now). It looks as 
if public housers were pikers. 


Some Social By-Products 


‘THE LONG PERIOD OF AMORTIZATION COM- 
bined with the low interest rate for land 
acquisition might make it possible to re- 
duce the land cost (on an annual basis) to 
one third or even one quarter the annual 
cost under normal methods. This would 
make it possible to achieve lower rents than 
under normal methods. Also the proposed 
limit of 3 percent on investment in build- 
ing in a redeveloped area would make pos- 
sible a further lowering of rent. 

Even with these reductions, however, any 
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talk of $4 or $5 per room per month is just 
hot air. It is not likely that rents could be 
brought down to less than from $28 to $30 
per dwelling unit per month. Such rents 
would serve very few, if any, slum dwell- 
ing families. They would have to seek 
other slum homes. By way of contrast, the 
average rent in low rent public housing 
projects (before the war) was just under 
$13 per dwelling-unit per month. 

Every new private housing project, outside 
a redevelopment area, would be strangled 
by the competition of housing inside the 
area—with its favored treatment by an 80 
percent capital grant (assuming those 20 
cent dollars), a further annual subsidy 
equal to the interest return on the hand- 
out (2.4 percent annually on the 80 percent 
basis), and tax exemption on that return? 

No longer would we need to worry 
about the operations of the producer of a 
half a dozen houses a year—or half a hun- 
dred. The army of “home builders” in 
communities throughout the nation would 
be replaced by great corporations who 
would have the “incentive” to invest their 


funds—tax exempt—in house building in 


redeveloped areas. 

Through it all, the production of |! 
ing would be geared to boom times o 
dustrial income—to periods of high 
ployment, and consequently higher p: 
than if building took advantage of | 
prices in the dips of the business cycle, 
strengthening the whole construction 
dustry and steadying the national vol 
of employment. é 


Thumbs Down 


PUBLIC HOUSERS HAVE NO DESIRE TO IN 
the field of private enterprise. At the : 
time, they have no intention of aban 
ing the only housing program that has 
really cleared slums—a program that 
provided low income families with d 
housing at rents they can afford. © 
At the same time it has paid large 
dents in civic improvement. There is a | 
job to be done—the provision of adec 
housing for the American people. — 
calls for the best thinking that can be 
to the task. It is time to quit tryin 
climb over the back fence. It is ti 
get around the table and work ‘ol 


weighed one by one in the scales of public opinion. 


I. Housing serves human needs. The family centers around 
the home. The nation centers around the family, Decent housing 
cannot create Utopia, But decent housing is vital to the health, 
safety, and welfare of the families of the nation. 


2. All Americans should get decent housing, This includes 
bmillions of veterans who will need homes, It includes families in 
cural shacks and urban slums. It includes all minority groups. 
‘We have the manpower, resources, industry, and brains to do the 
whole job. 


3. The slums must go. Their economic and social cost is in- 
itolerably high. They must be replaced gradually through a 
jrounded program which includes decent housing within the means 
of slum dwellers. 


4. Better housing makes better towns and cities, Streets, trans- 
| portation, schools, recreational areas, and business districts are 
[ built to serve homes. Local revenues are affected by home values. 
‘Well planned and well built housing reduces the cost of conges- 
{tion and blight. 

xk k * 


5. Jobs and prosperity depend in large measure upon housing. 
Home building creates jobs, business opportunity and income on a 
vast scale affecting our whole economy. 


G. Housing must be progressive. Our economy cannot expand 
to its maximum capacity if housing stands still. To get full em- 
ployment, full investment, and higher standards of living, housing 
must be a leader among all American enterprise. Leadership 
means quality as well as quantity, We must reach for ever-higher 
and more efficient standards of design, construction and livability, 
applying to the housing unit, the neighborhood and the community. 


7. Housing progress must be shared with the workers. We 
must combine improvements in housing methods and techniques 
with assurances of fuller employment at steadier pay for those 
whose livelihoods depend upon building houses. 


xk kk 


8. Housing should conserve when it can. Investments in present 
housing have value. Fundamentally sound housing that has com- 
menced to run down should be rehabilitated and repaired before 
it is too late. Neighborhoods should be maintained, rather than 
discarded or allowed to decay. 


9. Opportunity for home ownership should be enlarged. The 
first step is producing good housing at lower cost. In large pro- 
jects, new types of home financing, such as the mutual method, 
should be explored. At the same time, rental housing should be 
available for the family that does not want to buy. This is an 
additional chance for enterprising builders and lending institutions. 


10. Housing is predominantly a job for private enterprise. 


‘The task is so big that any other approach is unworkable and 
‘unrealistic, The acceptance of this principle is a starting point for 
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HOUSING PRINCIPLES FOR AMERICA 


As formulated by the National Housing Agency and put 
forward by its administrator—for democratic discussion. 


JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 


In peace no less than in war, we cannot cement howisiig unity, or build upon it, if each individual or 
group approaches the problem primarily from the standpoint of its own isolated interests. 

The builder wants to build houses—but housing does not exist just for the sake of building. The in- 
vestor wants to invest funds—but housing does not exist just for the sake of investment. The worker wants 
a job—but housing does not exist just to provide jobs. 

The central, predominant purpose of all postwar housing activity will be to serve the need of American 
families for an American standard of living. In peace as well as in war, our nation’s needs should provide 
the unifying theme for our housing endeavor. The task of serving that need should hold us together. 

Out of our war experience, and out of the wealth of prewar experience located in the various constitu- 
ents of the National Housing Agency, we have prepared a statement of housing principles for America. Any 
such platform must be refined and amended through the process of democratic discussion; its planks must be 


Seventeen Planks for a Housing Platform 


housing progress. We need 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 new houses 
annually in the first postwar decade. 


WoW K 


Ll. Housing differs from public works, Most of it is privately 
financed, The publicly aided portion must also be handled as 
housing, so that there may be a coordinated approach to the whole 
housing need. 


12. Housing is mainly a local responsibility. In peacetime, 
housing should be planned, built, owned, and managed by in- 
dividuals, by private enterprise, by voluntary groups, or by local 
housing authorities, The federal government should constantly 
seek to reduce its ownership or operation of housing. It should 
not assume responsibility for local planning. 


13. The federal government's role in housing should be supple- 
mentary. It should do what cannot be done otherwise. It should 
help private enterprise to serve the largest possible portion of the 
nation’s housing needs. Public agencies must be ready to with- 
draw from any area, when better incomes or lower costs enable 
individuals, cooperatives, labor groups or business organizations 
to pick up the responsibility and carry it forward. 


14. But the federal government’s role involves bedrock re- 
sponsibility for making sure that decent housing for all the people 
is gradually achieved. This means that the government should use 
funds or credits to aid local low rent housing projects, to the 
extent that low income families cannot otherwise be served. 


xk*ek 


15. Housing requires local cooperation. All the housing prob- 
lems of a community are interrelated. Private enterprise and local 
communities should agree upon the distribution of responsibility 
for meeting housing needs, In peacetime, the government should 
not program housing. 


16. American housing needs unity. This unity should be 
founded upon free and fair debate, upon facts and reason rather 
than prejudice or emotion, and upon intelligent adjustment of 
conflicting interests. This indicates that housing should draw its 
principles from the principles of democracy. 


17. Housing and democracy. The application of the princi- 
ples of democracy to housing may be summed up in this proposi- 
tion:— 


The most important stake in housing is held by the American 
family. Solving the housing problem means providing more 
American families with better housing at lower costs, All other 
factors—the lender, the landlord, the contractor, the materials 
supplier, the real estate operator, the worker engaged in housin, A 
the local, state, or federal housing agencies—exist to do this job. 
Their own welfare depends upon how well they doit. 

Housing will advance when the driving force behind it is the 
needs of the American people, recognized, expressed, and ful- 


filled by themselves. 
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Like a prehistoric animal man has become swift and strong—except in his head 


Hav 


In Warm Memor 


Hendrik Willem van Loon, great 
of a fellow, used to have an alter 
—the thin little man in a high 
who figured in so many of his d 
ings. Sometimes it was the stro 
minstrel aloof from the milling r 
as in the sketch at the left. Somet 
it was the man on Mars watching 
world from afar, Or it was the s 
figure sailing through the sky c 
hobby-horse, which we of The Su 
still use as a decoration on inter-o 
notes. Standing a bit apart from 
hurly-burly, van Loon’s little onlo 
made wry comments about the \ 
of mankind. 

Van Loon made inimitable d: 
ings, such as these, regularly for 
Survey from 1921-26, and freque 
from then on until the European 
and the fall of The Netherla 
where he was born, diverted his — 
gantuan energy to fighting the N 
with pen and short-wave broade 
During the years of our close 2 
ciation he had written prodigio 
as well, embellishing his words 1 
his famous quill sketches—those be 
that both children and grown: 
love, the book on Rembrandt that 
thought his best, that on the ; 
When he died on March 11, at si 
two, a President and a Queen lam 
ed his going—and a host of pe 
who were his friends. 
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Homo Economicus 


1 Theoretically we have made the crea- 
ture perfect; and yet it won’t work 


Primitive nat had his two hands and the Universe 


The Tide of War on the Campus 


College men yesterday and tomorrow, as seen by an educator who here dis- 
cusses the needs and desires of postwar students now fighting in a global war. 


THE SUDDEN COLLAPSE OF THE ARMY SPE- 
cialized Training Program on April | has 
added a sharp new throb to the headache 
which has beset American colleges with in- 
creasing severity since war clouds first gath- 
ered. With the army men gone, many 
colleges are so hard pressed financially that 
they are seeking to turn themselves into 
glorified prep schools. 

Survival until the war’s end is of tre- 
mendous immediate concern, especially to 
the men’s colleges. But postwar problems 
are the real challenge to educational states- 
manship. Looming in the uncertain dis- 
tance is the huge task of providing appro- 
priate and acceptable education for a great 
flood of returning servicemen. 

As background, it is necessary to see how 
war already has changed the American 
campus. My illustrations will be drawn 
principally from the University of New 
Hampshire, where I have been a firsthand 
observer. 


Go back to Freshman Week, 1938. “Lord, 
what’s coming to these boys?” The as- 
sistant professor of languages, who was sup- 
posed to be proctoring, folded his Tzmes 
with its black banks of headlines—‘Britain 
& France Accept Hitler Demands on 
Czechs; Will Ask Benes to Surrender Ger- 
man Areas; Prague, Incredulous, Regards 
Action as Betrayal’”—and looked out over 
the gym. It was crowded with hundreds of 
husky, alert youths fresh from the farms, 
the villages, the cities. They leaned over 
the psychological tests on their lap boards, 
worried only about whether “refulgent” and 
“radiant” were the same or different in 
meaning. 


Freshman Week, 1939, Lightning now 
flashed across the black clouds above Eu- 
rope. But the new freshmen, and those of 
previous years, were more aware of the 
twisting runs of halfback Clark in the pre- 
season scrimmages. 


Freshman Week, 1940. Slight gusts from 
the still distant storm stirred on the cam- 
pus. Sportwriters spoke of Clark as the 
One-Man Panzer, The boys crowded into 
their ROTC classes with new interest. Most 
of those who had finished the advanced 
ROTC course the year before and who had 
received reserve commissions upon gradua- 
tion already were in active service with the 
new army. . 


Freshman Week, 1941. As the new crop 
of freshmen struggled with their psychologi- 
cal examinations, those who had faced their 
tests while the Germans were taking the 
Sudetenland returned to the campus as 
seniors. Not all of the senior class returned. 
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Max and Fred were now training in Texas 
with National Guard outfits. Ed, Carl, Aus- 
ten, and a half dozen others had traded 
their camps slacks and sweaters for the uni- 
forms of air corps cadets. But few selec- 
tive service boards were inclined to take 
upperclassmen out of college, even those 
boys seeking nothing more warlike than an 
A.B. in liberal arts. These students now 
began to add courses in mathematics and 
physics to their schedules as keys to com- 
missions upon graduation. 


The Quickening Tempo 


GoNE WAS THE QUESTION MARK THAT HAD 
sealed college diplomas half a dozen years 
before. The fog issuing from the lips of 
the America Firsters did not hide their fu- 
ture from the men in the class of *42. 

Here and there a faculty member who 
held a reserve commission was called to ac- 
tive duty. A few others left for govern- 
ment service, sometimes to engage in mys- 
terious research rumored to have something 
to do with electronics. Radar was not yet 
in the common vocabulary. Lights burned 
far into the night in shop and drafting 
laboratories as workmen swarmed in for 
federal defense training courses. On sea- 
board campuses there were vague plans for 
air raid precautions. But campus interest 
centered on “Tuffy” Fitanides, who flung 
the pigskin with bombsight accuracy. 

The young men on the campuses of 
America that fall of 1941 were only about 
a tenth fewer than had pursued higher edu- 
cation the year before. Pearl Harbor was 
still a palm-fringed haven where warships 
put in to give the men shore leave—a con- 
centration of American might too power- 
ful to need vigilance. 

The moleskins were in mothballs and 
basket shooters were sharpening their eyes 
when the dawn of December 7, 1941 came 
up on Pearl Harbor with a thunder never 
heard by Kipling. Bull sessions conquered 
completely over study that Sunday night 
in the dormitories and fraternity houses. 
But fraternities did not march en masse to 
recruiting stations as they had on April 7, 


—By a middlewesterner, trained at Ham- 
line, Minnesota, and Columbia, who was 


with the Red Cross in Paris, director of. 


curriculum in the Canal Zone schools, 
research associate with the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry. Mr. Sackett is now 
associate professor of education, regis- 
trar and director of admissions at the 
University of New Hampshire, and is 
serving as chairman of that university’ 
War Service Committee. 


1917. Classes met at eight on Mone 
morning. 

Early in the week at a special war c 
vocation the university president cot 
selled the men to remain in college in orc 
to complete training which would ma 
them of more service when the time | 
joining the armed forces should come. TI 
point of view was supported later by Sec 
tary of War Stimson who said in part in 
letter to George F. Zook, president of t 
American Council on Education, on Mar 
16, 1942; 

“The War Department hopes that t 
educational activities of the colleges of t 
country will be interrupted as little as p 
sible consistent with the army effort, but 
is recognized that very serious interrupti 
may become more and more necessary 
time goes on. I want to make it entire 
clear that higher education in certain ge 
eral lines and also in certain specific fiel 
when seriously undertaken and successful 
pursued develops qualities which will be 
definite advantage to any man in the arn 
and will be carefully considered as an it 
portant factor in determining his qualific 
tions for admission to an Officers’ Candida 
School after he has taken the required bas 
training in the army.” 


The First to Go 


DEsPITE THE ADVICE TO REMAIN IN COLLE 
or to join a reserve which would permit 
least some continuation of education, a su 
stantial group went into uniform at the et 
of the first semester in January. Of the: 
only one closed his withdrawal petition wi 
“Remember Pearl Harbor.” He went asho 
with the marines on Guadalcanal. 

From December 7 to the day of indu 
tion, a small proportion of men did litt 
more than shadow box with their lessor 
But many studied furiously, to learn 
much as possible in the time remaining 
them. A young man came to the registrai 
office one morning with his induction n 
tice. He started through the withdraw 
routine but in a few minutes looked up 
say: “Will it be all right if I come ba 
this afternoon to finish this? There’s 
chemistry lecture this morning I don’t wa 
to miss.” 

Military tactics appeared on the camp 
principally in the campaigns of the arm 
navy, and marine corps to sign up prospe 
tive officers and flyers. This warfare gre 
so vigorous that ffnally an armistice w 
signed in Washington, providing that 1 
representative of any branch could raid 
campus unless accompanied by represent 
tives of all the others. Each man was ; 
lowed to present the peculiar benefits of h 
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SURVEY GRAPHI 
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}¢ in a public meeting participated in 
}- Fraternity rushing rules had been 
dred to a deadly business. 

jaef arguments to persuade students to 
yrwere the likelihood of a commission 
phe promise that the call to active train- 
feuld be delayed from one to several 
bters to permit the completion of de- 
work, or at least to bring completion 
rr. Opportunities for enlistments with 
@ng. special benefits became so numer- 
phat, to keep college advisers informed, 
PAmerican Council on Education on 
puary 20, 1942, started a cumulative cir- 
» War Service Opportunities for Col- 
pand University Students.” A year later 
ages had become so numerous that the 
Wwing appeared in a February 1943, 


I 


ifter the army and navy release full de- 
on their new college programs and 
jpn the complete procedures at induction 
fF2ts are determined, we will be able to 
llop a revised system of paging and 
sulating. Meanwhile, as a preliminary 
, please remove the following pages 
ngyour W.S.O. folder: l-a, 1-bl-c, 1-d, 
al I-g1, 1-1, 2-c, 3-a, 4, 5, 6, 8-a, 9, 1-, 11, 
and 21.” 

was dusk of the day of special induce- 
tits. The air corps had such a backlog 
aentally alert, physically perfect youngs- 
| eager to get into training that to keep 
occupied with pre-pre-flight training 
ampuses and in resort hotels was a siz- 
: job. Those college men who were com- 
ited to a particular service were about to 
. uniforms and enjoy service pay while 
suing their studies. For civilian stu- 
its, the colleges looked more and more 
women. The April 24, 1943, issue of 
mr Service Opportunities reflected the 
‘nge by saying: “W.S.O. has been largely 
rected toward college men. It is now 
mned to give more attention to college 


” 


“men. 
’ The Co-ed’s Turn 
TRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS ON 


Jar Training for Women” were issued 
jacquaint the co-eds with their opportuni- 


5 to be of service in such fields as engi-_ 


ering assistant, production expediter, agri- 
Iturist, dietitian, occupational therapist. 
During the winter and spring of 1943, the 
ucation of civilian men became a campus 
leline. Girls still crowded the women’s 
rmitories, but the men’s halls became 
my and navy barracks. Fraternities be- 
me college rooming houses or locked their 
ors at the 1943 commencement. 

: University of New Hampshire, 
rere the over-all loss of enrollment was 
than the national average, the percent- 
e of men in the 1942-43 freshman, sopho- 
re, and junior classes returning to the 
us the following fall was: 


" 


ae In Agriculture 
shman, 8%; sophomore, 0%; junior, 16% 
f. \In Liberal Arts 


n, 8%; sophomore, 167%; junior, 13% 
_ InTechnology . 
; sophomore, 5%; junior, 42% 
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Photo—Visual Service, University of New Hampshire 


Soldiers in the making on the University of New Hampshire campus studied the 
construction and reading of maps as part of their military training in the ROTC 


The tide was out on the college cam- 
puses. 

Those who received their diplomas in 
June 1943, were not confined to those who 
had gone through Freshman Week together 
four years before. War swept through se- 
date college corridors in the form of a 
minor blast called “acceleration.” In a race 
to complete college before entering the 
service or to prepare themselves sooner for 
war jobs, students gulped down each term 
great repasts of credits that previously 
would have been expected to cause violent 
mental indigestion. Grass that in past sum- 
mers had grown between the bricks of cam- 
pus walks was ruthlessly trod down by hur- 
rying feet during the summer of 1942. The 
traditional class divisions—freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, seniors—came splintering 
down like goal posts at the end of a hard 
fought football game. Radio comedians 


‘told of the student who went to sleep in a 


physics lecture and thereby missed his 
sophomore year. 


A New Tempo 


FEBRUARY FRESHMEN CAME FLOCKING IN 
from the middle of the senior year of high 
school to be followed by June freshmen and 
October freshmen. Freshmen Week became 
Freshmen Weekend, crowded in along with 
Commencement between the close of one 
semester on Saturday noon and the start of 
another Monday morning. College educa- 
tion had changed from a pleasant four-year 
mingling of study and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to a war industry with a batch of 
degrees coming off the assembly line every 
four months. . 

June to December, 1943, saw the peak of 
the various college military training pro- 
grams. Professors of the humanities dusted 
off their old college texts in mathematics 


x » 


and physics to lend a hand to the hard 
pressed instructors in those essential mili- 
tary subjects. There was much creaking 
and groaning of the academic lumber 
wagon as it was jerked out of accustomed 
ruts by directives from Washington and 
sent rattling down a newly surveyed trail. 

With the start of 1944 the campus train- 
ing of army men largely came to an end 
with a most unacademic suddenness. At 
New Hampshire, professors went home 
from a meeting where they had considered 
ways of putting into effect a new Army 
Specialized Training curriculum fresh from 
Washington to learn from the radio news- 
cast that, while they were meeting, the vir- 
tual elimination of the program had been 
announced in the capital. 


From Distant Fronts 


Many A CAMPUS BREATH WAS CAUGHT. BuT 
white-haired “Dad,” registrar emeritus able 
to match the name and face of every alum- 
nus from World War I to World War II, 
was busier than ever with his records of 
the boys in service. 

At first there had been only a few score 
cards, one for each student, former student, 
and alumnus in service. Then there were 
hundreds; now, thousands. Letters came in 
from Army Post Office this and Fleet Post 
Office that. The boys from the farms, the 
villages, the cities wrote from the South 
Pacific, the North Atlantic, from Africa 


and India, from all the places where strong 
American hands are carrying American — 


guns. 


Those hearts steeled to kill still beat warm > 
for Alma Mater. Their letters tell the — ; 


Ag 


story. 3 
“{ am in Italy now, ‘Dad,’ have been 


Serr 


here since the invasion and have seen many 


things. I am not kidding when I tell ya : 


oo 
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Photo—Visual Service, University of New Ham 
Under the accelerated programs, co-eds are preparing themselves for participation in the war effort. Left, the teacher of an agricul 
tural course shows students the good points of the Ayrshire. Right, college girls take “speed up” training to become radio technician: 


that many times when things were hot and 
tough, I found my thoughts wandering 
back to Durham and all that it stands for. 
Perhaps the psychology department can give 
some long explanations for it, but I 
attribute it to just the four best years of my 
life, passing in review.” 

“.. left the hospital. . . . There’s plenty 
of time to do everything before going back. 
What a break! What a life! Sleep late 
mornings, go to bed when I get ready. 
Just like college, except for studying... . 
A Labor Day dance was to take place 
for the officers. . ... Who were the six 
fellows at this place? By a rare coincidence, 
they were all members of the Class of 1942, 
believe it or not!” 

“Tt looks like a jungle Christmas for 
us this year, but I have my hope I may 
get up to the campus by next summer if 
all goes well.” 

To the boys in uniform the campus is 
more than a pleasant memory. To many 
it is a path to the sort of peacetime life 
they hope to live. 

Lt. R— A— class of ’42, 86th Fighter 
Squadron, APO 485, writes: “I finished 
three years of the forestry course at the uni- 
versity before leaving to join the Army Air 
Force. In the army I received seven and 
one half months training in both flying and 
ground courses. I am now a first lieutenant 
and had a certain amount of operational fly- 
ing in the Battle for North Africa. I under- 
stand that there are certain courses of army 
training which can be applied to work for 
a degree. I would like to find my own 
position in relation to a degree from the 
university and what kind of arrangements 
there are for return to student status after 
the war.” 

From E— V-4, PhM 1/c, U.S.N., Fleet 
Post Office Navy. 147, comes: “Like many 
other young fellows back home the past 
three or four years, the war interrupted my 
education. . . . I should like information 

om _your correspondence courses. When 
‘a the world is back to normal times again, 
I have hopes of entering your university 
and studying the liberal arts. . . . I am not 


é 


en 
ph Fvsis. 
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certain if I studied the required points in 
high school for college entrances; there- 
fore, I am interested in acquiring the re- 
quired credits through correspondence 
courses.” 

Pvt. J— C— writes: “While I am here 
in New Guinea I have the opportunity of 
taking correspondence courses given 
through the Armed Forces Institute . . . I 
am interested to know if the university 
would accept credits obtained in this man- 
ner. I was a former student of the univer- 
sity in the class of ’31. I plan to return to 
college after the war, so I am taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to obtain more 
credits.” 

Sgt. W— D— 509 Parachute Infantry, 
APO 464: “Please inform me if the univer- 
sity will accept credit earned through Army 
Institute correspondence courses toward a 
degree. I am a resident of the state and in- 
tend to apply for admission as soon as pos- 
sible. I will be at least twenty-four years 
of age at that time and wish to acquire an 
advanced standing.” 

The return to the campus is already more 
than a hope for some. Two former ma- 
rines, their health undermined by the cam- 
paign on Guadalcanal, were among the first 
to resume their studies. There are two men 
who crashed during the flight training to 
injure themselves beyond complete repair. 
Added to these are a dozen others dis- 
charged during training because of minor 
but chronic diseases or the letting go of 
joints injured in football. 


Some Have Returned 


RETURNED VETERANS WITH A DISABILITY OF 
10 percent or more directly due to military 
service are eligible for vocational rehabili- 


tation through the Veterans Administra- 


tion. This training may be on the college 
level for those qualified and may extend 
over four calendar years. A single man re- 
ceives, in addition to tuition and books, $80 
a month. There are small additional allot- 
ments for dependents. _ } 
In New Hampshire (and undoubtedly in 


other states), the Veterans Administration _ 


officials not only do their best to expe 
the passage of a case through the vai 
boards set up to guard against unwo 
claims but even try to persuade t 
eligible to secure adequate training fot 
ture employment rather than to grab 
first well paid war job that comes along 
some states, the present machinery apf 
incapable of expeditious handling of 
relatively small number of cases now 
titled to assistance. 

To break the bottleneck of a single « 
serving large populations, the Veterans 
ministration is investigating the poss 
ties of establishing branch rehabilitatiot 
fices in conveniently located colleges. 
move also envisages the utilization of fac 
members as counsellors. 

Disabled veterans who do not qualify 
assistance from the Veterans Administr: 
may be helped by the vocational rehab 
tion service of the various state boards 
vocational education, in cooperation 
the Federal Security Agency. War disa 
civilians also are eligible for assistance { 
this source. f 

The boys already back are but the 
tentative ripples of the tide that will 
gulf the campuses when the war ¢ 
Most of those who return will not, we’ 
be eligible for the special assistance g 
the disabled. How great the flood wi 
there is no way of knowing. The pre 
nary report of the Armed Forces Corr 
tee on Postwar Educational Opportur 
for Service Personnel, transmitted by 
President to Congress on October 27, | 
estimates the number who will wan 
continue their education for at least 
year as 1,000,000. Not all of these wi 
capable or desirous of getting their pos 
education on the college campuses, b 
large majority of them will j 

Going back to. experience followin 
first World War is no help in makin 
mates, for at least two important rez 
One is the great growth in col 


- 


| Education in the Army 


JPCOND REASON, RESULTING IN PART AT 
wifrom the first, is the greater emphasis 
}S war on the continuation of education 

in the service. The army fosters edu- 

1 of its men through the education 
th of the special service division of the 
| service forces. Chief of this branch is 
nel Francis T. Spalding, on leave from 
osition as dean of the Graduate School 
Iducation at Harvard. 
imajor project of this branch is the 
ed Forces Institute. This started as an 

undertaking, but later the navy joined 
‘The Institute, with headquarters at 
ison, Wis., is probably destined to be 
vorld’s greatest correspondence school. 
the secondary school level the Insti- 
puts out its own courses and self-teach- 

exts. ‘hese sell to enlisted men for a 
mal sum. On the college level, the 
ute acts as a sort of volunteer broker 
virtually all the accredited organiza- 

in the country offering correspondence 
wes. 
ucation officers with the larger units 
another means of encouraging service- 
ito keep alive intellectually. Reference 
€ correspondence courses of the Armed 
es Institute in three of the four letters 
. servicemen regarding future schooling 
pical of such mail. 

w many men who never would have 
d their way to a college campus be- 
/ of the financial bar will be encour- 
| to gain college education with the as- 
nce of federal grants at the war’s end? 
tht young man after bright young man 
se education had ended with high 
iol because he could not afford college 


eagerly went to college under the Army 
Specialized Training Program. With gov- 
ernmental financial help, these boys can be 
expected to crowd to the campuses follow- 
ing their demobilization. 


Postwar Proposals 


ON THE SIGNING OF THE BILL LOWERING THE 
draft age to eighteen, in November 1942, 
President Roosevelt appointed the commit- 
tee On postwar educatioiigl opportunities, 
with Major General Frederick H. Osborn 
as chairman. Legislation to make the recom- 
mendations of this committee operative is 
now before Congress. 

The committee recommends: “That the 
federal government should make it finan- 
cially feasible for every man and woman 
who has served six months or more in the 
armed forces since September 16, 1940 (the 
date the Selective Service Act became effec- 
tive) to have a maximum of one calendar 
year of education or training, beginning not 
later than six months after he leaves the 
service, if he wants it and is admitted to an 
approved educational institution. In addi- 
tion, the committee believes it should be 
made financially possible for a limited num- 
ber of exceptionally able ex-service person- 
nel (the number to be apportioned among 
the states according to the numbers of 
service personnel coming from these states ) 
to carry on their education for a period of 
one, two, and in some instances as much as 
three additional years, provided— 


1. That completion of the courses they 
are taking will serve to meet recognized 
educational needs; 

2. That by superior performance on a 


competitive basis they ave demonstrated 
the likelihood that they will profit from 
these courses; and 

3. That they continue to make satisfac- 
tory progress in the courses and to give 
promise of future usefulness. 


“During the first year after discharge, 
the financial arrangements we have in mind 
would provide every ex-service person tak- 
ing advantage of them as a full time stu- 
dent, first, with his tuition and fees at an 
approved institution of his choice to which 
he had secured admission; and, second, a 
sum of $50 a month in the case of single 
persons, and $75 a month in the case of 
married men, with an allowance of $10 for 
each child, to meet living expenses while 
he or she is attending school. Ex-service 
personnel enrolling as part time students 
under this plan should be allowed tuition 
and other school fees. 


“For the limited number chosen, as a re- 
sult of their special qualifications and ac- 
complishments, to go ahead with additional 
years of education needed to bring the 
country back to a prewar educational par, 
the financial arrangements would be the 
same, with the added provision of federal 
loans to a maximum of $50 a month for 
those finding it impossible to meet their 
expenses with the grant provided.” 


The committee does not look on the pro- 
posed training merely as vocational but, on 
the contrary, believes “it particularly impor- 
tant to have a substantial percentage of the 
most gifted devoted to studies designed to 
provide liberal education,” for “to secure at 
the same time stability and constructive 
leadership, the nation must have in the ex- 
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m1 : uinbars of the ROTC, hewly fidacted into the army, leave their college dormitory 


{ 


S 


on their way to southern training camps 
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service group a large number of men and 
women who have had broad civic and 
liberal education as well as specialized voca- 
tional preparation.” 


Postwar Problems 


ALTHOUGH NEITHER THE EXACT SIZE NOR 
shape of the problem can be clearly seen, 
in the words of President Leonard Carmi- 
chael of Tufts College, chairman of the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel of the War Manpower Commis- 
s10n: 


“Fitting college and university programs 
to returning soldiers will be an extremely 
difficult and complex problem . . . Accom- 
modating the plant facilities and faculties 
of this large influx of students without 
adulterating the educational program will 
be difficult. Institutions should be on their 
guard against too great an expansion, since 
the period of large enrollments will likely 
be relatively short.” 


Finding sufficient plant facilities to care 
for the surge of postwar enrollment will be 
a serious but probably not insurmountable 
obstacle. The army and navy college train- 
ing programs have shown colleges that 
classrooms and laboratories can be scheduled 
so as to accommodate much larger num- 
bers of students than formerly was con- 
sidered feasible. 

Furthermore, most college classes, espe- 
cially on the senior college and graduate 
level, could enroll more students. In many 
cases, advanced classes are so small that in- 
creased numbers in them would be educa- 
tionally beneficial. Dormitory housing will 
be a problem for many institutions in rural 
settings. 

The curriculum is another matter. The 
man who returns to start the fall semester 
of his junior year after three years of hunt- 
ing Japs over the jungles, mountains, and 
plains of Asia in a P-39 will be a different 
individual from the boy returning to place 
his foot upon the same rung of the educa- 
tional ladder with nothing between him and 
the end of his sophomore year but three 
months of bussing dirty dishes in a hotel. 
The bus boy is the normal college student, 
the student around whom the college has 
grown. 


Three Approaches 


THERE ARE THREE APPROACHES TO THE PROB- 
lem. Some educational leaders believe that 
distinct programs should be set up tempo- 
rarily to care for the returning veteran apart 
from the regular college student body. 
Others, who have been seeking radical re- 
organization of the college curriculum, see 
in the pressure of the returning servicemen 
a force that can be directed to help push 
through permanent reforms. Mighty 
muscled inertia silently champions letting 
the veteran be fitted to the existing curricu- 
lum as best he may. 

The setting up of a special program for 
returning veterans certainly offers the best 
opportunity for the maximum adjustment 
to their special background and objectives. 
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It would be administratively feasible in the 
large institutions, but not in the small ones. 
There would be a practical difficulty in 
many professional fields of meeting certifica- 
tion minutiae set by professional organiza- 
tions or state laws, should the special cur- 
ricula depart too far from tradition. 

Although the veteran will want attention 
to his particular needs, will he be satisfied 
with his postwar college life if he is kept 
across the tracks from the regular student 
body? Assuming that a special program 
is feasible from all points of view and that 
the veteran is happy in it, will he be getting 
the highest benefit in terms of readjustment 
to civilian life if on the campus the veteran’s 
way is smoothed at every turn? If difficulty 
is inevitable as the soldier changes back to 
a civilian, the more of this friction elimin- 
ated on the campus the less will remain for 
shop, store, office, and home. 

Using the returning veteran as a lever for 
securing curriculum reform is legitimate 
only if the tool is not sacrified to the job. 
There is serious danger that it would be. 
Educational reforms move rapidly only on 
paper. About three fourths of educational 
budgets go for teachers’ salaries. The 
teacher’s weight in determining educational 
policy is in about this same proportion. 
Most teachers are old dogs. Consequently 
by the time any fundamental educational 
reforms could be made really effective in 
the classroom the floodtide of returning 
veterans would have come and gone. 

Basing educational plans for returning 
veterans largely on general adjustment of 
college practices and neglecting individual 
adjustments is likely to result in the 
veteran’s being in college while the good 
of the old is going and the good of the new 
has not arrived. The solid ice of the winter 
Yukon is not so good a highway as the 
free flowing water of the summer Yukon, 
but the Yukon during the spring break-up 
is no highway at all. 

To look with disfavor upon the first two 
approaches and to fall back wholly upon 
the third is the counsel of despair. Prob- 
ably the best solution is a combination of 
the three. 

Special courses will be needed by many 
veterans. For some groups, special pro- 
grams will doubtless be more effective than 
a traditional college schedule. For all, there 
will be need of careful guidance, guidance 
with a broader base than the typical peace- 
time program. 

This need is generally recognized and 
steps are being taken to meet it. The guid- 
ance agency will need to be able to call 
upon faculties for special refresher work to 
reestablish study habits before the veteran 
takes up regular classroom work. It will 
need to have authority to eliminate from 
professional and technical programs parts 
which. may have been approximately 
achieved by a man with military training 
and experience. It will need to have avail- 
able examinations good enough to deter- 
mine what basic courses or parts of courses, 
prerequisite for advanced work, have been 
mastered by the veteran so that he will not 


need to mark time in what for him i 
unessential course. 
The refresher work mentioned a 
can well take as its subject matter ¢ 
of preparatory courses in which the ex 
nations show the veteran to be lacl 
Such a guidance agency would be able 
rapidly with some individuals, after a lo 
period with others, to fit the veteran 
into approximately normal college 
grams. In the process, desirable ref 
of many college traditions might 
achieved, but firm obstacles would be 
passed not battered down with veteran 


Outside the Classrooms 


PHASES OF COLLEGE LIFE OTHER THAN 
curricular will be affected by retur 
veterans. As Major Ned L. Reglein, 
ing in the October 1943 Journal of Hi 
Education, put it: 


“Extra-curricular activities are due 
some changes, too. The ex-dive bon 
when he returns to campus, will find 
comfort in a membership in the local 1 
dolin club or philatelist group.” 


The campus of the writer’s institt 
happens to possess a ski jump, which sh 
offer a mild form of relaxation even 
dive bomber. But not all campuses 
such manly appurtenances. Football 
the other body-contact sports will be p 
lar, and probably rougher. 

Life on a campus, like the life in 
other community, is largely determine 
the people who live in it. Where those 
community are divided into two dis 
groups, even intelligent direction of 
munity life will be unable to eliminat 
friction between the groups. The vete 
and the college students fresh from 
school will be different. 

No better description of the differ 
between the homesick freshman and th 
turning veteran can be found than a Ff 
written on Guadalcanal in September, | 
by Vincent H. Cassidy, Jr., and first 
lished in the Manchester (N. H.) Le. 
In the fall of 1941, Cassidy was a fresh 
at the University of New Hampshire. 
day he is a veteran of the South P: 
where, as a corporal in a Marine C 
Raiders’ Battalion, he was decorated 
the Silver Star for “his leadership, per: 
bravery and reassuring coolness u 
fic tes, 


YESTERDAY? 


Ah, yes, I remember yesterday, 
I was young then, light of heart and 
A stranger still to fear and sleepless n 
But that was yesterday. 
The clang of steel, the pang of pain, 
The bitter twang of twice-born hate 
I had not known, nor yet had been at 
T had not noticed day by day 
Dear ones’ faces fade away, 
And home*become a ‘dream, a th 
_ remembered, 
Hoped for—all but lost in memory. 
But now I’ve seen more than I’lll say- 
How old I've grown since yesterday 


HARD TO BELIEVE THAT THERE WAS EVER 
ce when the presence of social issues 
qvels was regarded as an intrusion and 
}riment to literature. Yet such was the 
pand the “realists” who preferred the 
blem novel” had considerable critical 
#to overcome. Today, novelists are so 
tomed to find their themes in the con- 
sof American life that a novel without 
arnest attempt to tackle a social situa- 
is dismissed as “escapist.” Recognition 
‘terary values, however, is growing; 
aganda must persuade by more than a 
tter’s narrative. 


— 


Two Races in the South 


WNG THIS SEASON’S NEW NOVELS “STRANGE 
t,’ by Lillian Smith, is a serious effort 
gortray the American dilemma of the 
h with more than argument. The au- 
, who has been busy with critical writ- 
| obviously feels that there is an advant- 
‘in having a novelist’s license to deal 
1 the situation of the Negro in a south- 
white community. Even though her 
k has not evoked the enthusiasm that 
tted Richard Wright’s “Native Son,” it 
won respectful attention and discrim- 
ling praise. The author was an editor 
the North Georgia Review and now edits 
tth Today and lives in Clayton, Ga., well 
hin the area described in her book as 
xwell, Ga. Known for her sympathy 
th the aims of southern Negroes and her 
ical comment on southern conservatism, 
may be assumed that much firsthand ob- 
vation lies behind her fictional treatment 
this subject. 
Miss Smith has described the happy re- 
onship between the son of a well-to-do 
ite family and a Negro girl with a col- 
e education. It is a love story and difh- 
ties do not arise until the girl becomes 
‘gnant and the social pressures begin. 
acy Dean is portrayed as a likable but 
ak-willed southern lad; Nonnie Ander- 
1 has placed her confidence in him since 
» was a little girl and is happy to bear 
child. This disposition of white and 
gro individuals to get along together is 
ected by the fear of Bess, Nonnie’s elder 
er, and of Tracy’s mother, who begins 
work on him to get him to marry the 
l across the street and join the church. 
en the minister, Brother Dunwoodie, 
yvocates expediency, rather than justice, 
the best way out. 
f the plot creaks a bit here, it may be 
ause Miss Smith is eager to get the 
gedy over with, so that its effects on the 
nmunity may be portrayed. She pictures 
acy’s confused groping among the claims 
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of duty and desire: “It gave him a thrill to 
see her like that, until he remembered her 
race, and then it made him sick at his 
stomach and confused.” But he yields to his 
mother and pays Henry McIntosh, the 
Negro he has known all his life, to agree to 
marry Nonnie, for money. And Nonnie’s 
brother Ed, who has a government job in 
Washington and is home for a few days, 


overhears Henry’s boasting and kills Tracy. : 


Miss Smith’s knowledge of a southern 
community is complete. She overlooks no- 
body in describing the social responsibility 
for the tragedy that follows. Individuals dis- 
avow lynching, but a disorderly mob boils 
up from somewhere, and the business- 
men comfort themselves by describing it as 
“riff-raff, no counts.” 

The white editor, the mill owner, are 
uneasy, but try to justify the state of things. 
The evangelist regrets the incident, fears it 
may hurt the revival; the least said about it 
the better. “A servant of God has no busi- 
ness mixing in such matters,” says he; “our 
job is the winning of souls to Christ.” Old 
Cap’n Rushton, busy with his still, liked the 
Negroes, though they seemed more like 
children or animals to him, but he had kept 
out of the arguments about them, “for a 
lynching wasn’t to his liking. One of those 
things that seem necessary now and then, 
but you let the other fellow do it... just 
hoped they got the right nigger.” Prentiss 
Reid, the editor, who had “radical” views 
and had asked what the town would do if 
Christ came, decided that lawlessness and 


violence are always bad, but now it was 


time to forget them and go back to work. 
The South would take care of its Negroes, 
better than the northern critics could. 


The Negroes’ “Place” 


Miss SMITH PORTRAYS THE NEGRO ATTITUDE 
through several representative personalities: 
Ed Anderson, who is respected in Wash- 
ington and finds the Maxwell situation 
burdensome; Sam Perry, who gets his way 
by wheedling the whites until his demand 
for justice makes him “forget his place”; 
more effectively through Bess, sister of Non- 
nie and Ed, who has adjusted her life to 
the taboos; who knew that, even though the 
Andersons had been getting a little whiter 
with each generation, the fate of the Negro 
was their own. Deep inside herself she 
feels the pain and the injury, the humilia- 
tion of being “pushed around through 
back doors, starved for decent friendliness,” 
and then told that your ancestors in Africa 
could make “bronze sculpture—or some- 
thing.” All this is packed into a thought- 
ful study of the American dilemma in a 


New Novels on Social Issues 


Georgia town, and the novel form is only a 
convenient way for Miss Smith to present 
the tragic situation fully and concretely. 
(Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.75) 


Youth in the Southwest 


Two NEW NOVELS, WHOLLY DIFFERENT, DEAL 
with boyhood among minority groups in 
the American Southwest. In “The Life 
and Death of Little Jo,” Robert Bright tells 
how a boy of Spanish American parents, in 
New Mexico, adjusts himself to the domi- 
nant culture. Jo’s father, Eloy, the guitar 
player of the village, is in jail when Jo is 
born, having killed a man in a quarrel. Jo’s 
ambition is to join the Penitentes when he 
grows up, but when he begins to live with 
his uncle and aunt, who are Roman Cath- 
olics, he is told that the Penitentes are 
‘“Ggnorant heretics.” He reacts violently to 
the code of behavior they try to impose 
on him. He carries on a feud with a rival, 
but the sympathetic attitude of the author 
makes him seem justified in getting into a 
fatal altercation. When little Jo is drafted 
the lad of Spanish beginnings dies; the Jo 
who goes into the American army will put 
the old life behind him. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2 

ee L. McNichols grew up on eleven 
Indian reservations, on which his father 
was the white Indian agent, so that per- 
sonal experiences may well be transmuted 
in this friendly story of the association of 
a white lad and a young Mojave Indian, in 
“Crazy Weather.” Known as South Boy, 
the white lad enjoys the life in the open 
with his pal Havek and joins him on a 
“far-away war” against the Piutes, although 
actually there is only one Piute who has 
run amok. It is easy to say that rarely is 
Indian life portrayed with such intimacy, 
for obviously the author knows it well. 

South Boy is in torment because he faces 
the problem of going to school, and he 
won't be admitted to an Indian school 
because he isn’t an Indian. His strict mother 
wants to rescue him from this undisciplined 
life. Thinking both as an Indian and as a 
white, South Boy weighs the two ways of 
living, observing the uses of portents and 
superstitions. What finally turns him away 
from the Indian life is characteristic—after 
the heavy rains he observes how well the 
new grass will serve him and his father in 
fattening “a hundred head of starved-out 
dogies,” which can be sold as good cattle 
in the fall. That is the white man’s practi- 
cal nature asserting itself, and as the In- 
dians race away, with no such thought of | 
the future we detect an intentional con- 
trast. It is an ingratiating tale of youth 
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in a field rarely touched by writers. (Mac- 
millan, $2) 


A Spanish American Family 


KYLE CricHTON’s NOVEL ABOUT FAMILY LIFE 
in New Mexico, “The Proud People,” is 
not a literary achievement, but offers an 
example of the tendency to introduce a 
social issue, even in a story written for en- 
tertainment. Mr. Crichton has interested 
himself in the doings of the Esquivels, a 
Spanish American clan, including a widow- 
ed mother and her son and daughter; a 
spendthrift brother, Uncle Bustamente, who 
plays the role of an eccentric; an unpredict- 
able sister, Aunt Ceferina, home from 
France where she had lived as the wife of 
a diplomat; and another curious brother 
who had cut himself off from the clan 
and lived in New England under the name 
of Smith. Their animated discussions and 
activities fill the book. 

Of interest to us is Mr. Crichton’s aware- 
ness of a Spanish-American minority, which 
is crowded aside by later arrivals and some- 
times grouped with the Mexicans. The 
daughter, Lolita, is confused by this, espec- 
ially during a period when she is being 
courted by a brusque American who has no 
Spanish background; the son, Lorenzo, 
shows his resentment in several ways, in- 
cluding an attempt to avoid induction into 
the United States Army; the common sense 
of the family rescues him from this predica- 
ment before he can do himself injury. This 
issue is not obtrusive and therefore does not 
interfere much with the animated life of 
the Esquivels, who seem self-sufficient 
enough to make their own social. laws. Mr. 
Crichton’s narrative method is episodic; the 
spotlight shines first on one character and 
then on another; thus the issue of discrim- 
ination never reaches dramatic proportions. 


(Scribner, $2.75) 
The Light in the Fog 


ANNE Morrow LINDBERGH TURNS ASIDE 
from international politics and naturalistic 
writing in her brief novel, “The Steep 
Ascent,” to deal with a spiritual problem. 
Impressed, as she explains, by Arthur 
Koestler’s reference to that moment when 
our trivial or routine lives face high tragedy 
and, presumably, gain some sort of ecstatic 
illumination, Mrs. Lindbergh describes a 
woman’s inner experience during a danger- 
ous flight over the Alps. Fearing for her- 
self rather than for others, she stands “in 
the anteroom of death” as her husband, 
who is piloting the plane, loses his way in 
the fog. In that moment she touches the 
ecstatic heights, loses her fear of death, and 
welcomes all that life may have for her. 

In her poetic language, Mrs. Lindbergh 
says the woman experienced not joy or 
resignation but “a kind of positive accept- 
ance” and “reposed on it in complete peace 
and calm, like a maple seed on a shaft of 
air.” Thereupon she feels reborn to earth. 
In the: meantime, the husband pilots the 
plane bravely through the crisis, unaware 
of the change that has come over his wife, 
whose irritation with him has given place to 
a sudden tenderness as she recognizes his 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid ) eh 
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“essence.” Mrs. Lindbergh’s achievement 
lies in her ability to make literary use of the 
emotions of flying, though I am not sure 
that she has portrayed “the intersection 
point of the timeless with time,” which she 
quotes from the writings of T. S. Eliot. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2) 


THE GERMANS 


WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY, by 
Louis Nizer. Ziff-Davis. $2.50. 


GERMANY WILL TRY IT AGAIN, by 
Sigrid Schultz. Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.50. 


GERMANY AFTER HITLER, by Paul 

Hagen. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC HAS LATELY 
been overwhelmed by various suggestions, 
proposals, and plans for a “durable” and 
“Just” peace. Our absorbing interest in 
planning for a “workable” peace now finds 
expression everywhere. Not only in Lon- 
don, Moscow, and Washington, but also in 
the editorial offices of book and periodical 
publishers, men pour out an endless stream 
of ideas on just how the world “must” be 
saved from World War III. 

Although all these proposals are strik- 
ingly public spirited, humane, and world- 
minded, their differences are obvious. In 
fact, they are so obvious that the public 
contest in the U.S.A. over the postwar 
shape and character of Germany has as- 
sumed the nature of a minor civil war in 
the field of idealism. 

This is illustrated by the three volumes 
under review—which are only a few of the 
many publications of this kind coming off 
the press. All three books seem to agree 
on one thing only—that the economic roots 
of Pan-Germanism must be utterly de- 
stroyed by the expropriation of the Junker 
landowners and the great industrialists who 
prepared the ground for Hitler. Mr. Nizer 
and Miss Schultz insist that the roots of 
Germany’s aggressiveness must be eradi- 
cated; Mr. Hagen, with what might be char- 
acterized as a humanitarian and liberal point 
of view, maintains that any revengeful steps 
taken against Germany will actually be 
harmful to the victors. 

With this in mind, Mr. Hagen should be 
granted a respectful hearing. He believes 
that Germany might be so weakened mor- 
ally and physically before surrender that her 
political and social retardation, her apathe- 
tic state of permanent invalidism would in- 
jure her neighbors. Division of Germany 
into separate states would, in addition to 
other problems, create irredentism. Ex- 
termination and mass sterilization are also 
out. Mr. Hagen puts his faith in the ability 
of the anti-Nazi democratic elements— 
which exist today in concentration camps, 
in the underground, among exiles, and in 
trade unions—to bring the German demo- 
cratic revolution to complete fulfillment. 
.Miss Schultz and Mr. Nizer belong to 
the Carthaginian school of Vansittart; of 
the two, Miss Schultz is more convincing. 
From her background as head of the Berlin 
office of the Chicago Tribune, she shows 
how the Pan-German elements, organized 
in'a kind of quasi-formal “secret general 
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staff,” began preparing for World Wai 
even before the first war was over. And 
warns that even now the same preparatt 
are being made for a revival of Gem 
military ambitions after this war is | 
Unless all the elements behind this me 
ment are extirpated, our costly efforts + 
have gained us nothing. 

Mr. Nizer’s ideas, on the other hand, 
derived from the literature covering 
field—although, as his bibliography ir 
cates, he has missed several valuable stud 
He thinks that since we are convinced t 
Germany has chosen the “pagan role wit 
persistence and venom which has ¢ 
founded all men of good will,” we have 
apply “the sword of justice in all its me 
ured impartial fury” by such measures 
the forfeiture of Germany’s sovereigt 
punishment of the nation as an entity, 
economic as well as military disarmamge 
Although Mr. Hagen’s treatment 1s 
most impartial, the reviewer has a sus, 
ion that Mr. Nizer’s emotionalism also 
definite value. 

What might not humans do if they | 
a fair course to run, if fire and pestile 
did not gird their steps and earthqua 
engulf them, and if man did not match 
creativeness with evil that casts down : 
destroys. Mr. Hagen belongs to the sch 
which believes that man—and _particul: 
the German—is really amenable to reas 
even in matters relating to such concept: 
democracy and racism. In this respect, ) 
Schultz and Mr. Nizer are use 
“doubters.” 

The main trouble with all three boc 
as a unit, is the difficulty inherent in 
“peace-planning.” The civil war and s: 
ing carried on by all planners needs to 
suspended by an armistice, so that the a 
age man may read what has been offe 
and be allowed to form his own judgm 
International peace is not a posy that spri 
from gentle wishes; nor does it flourish 
a vacuum. It is an exceedingly pragm 
and complex unity, of which the m 
urge is but a minor element. : 

Josepu S. Rou 
Associate Professor of Political Science | 
Sociology, Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT WAR A 
PEACE, by Mortimer J. Adler, with an 
troductory plea to the reader by Cli 
Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

THE WAY TO THINK ABOUT ANY PRACT! 

problem is to begin with the basic co 

tions and principles that govern its s 

tion. Only within the limits of these 

the problem be solved. Only in their | 

can detailed plans for any part of the s 

tion be evaluated. If, moreover, some 

these factors can be proved to be bey 
dispute, then the thinking can make de 
ite progress. ape 

- Professor Adler has.given us a book 

war and peace that, in its first half, stz 

out above all the-others because it dare 
make the categorical definitions that 
world must accept if it sincerely de: 
global civic peace. If some of these de 


giseem hard, it is only because they cut 
yy into our prejudices and our delu- 
j With clear and inexorable logic, 
@ssor Adler demonstrates in simplest 
4 the oft-repeated but much neglected 
] «that “the only cause of war is 
phy,” that what we have called peace: 
what we are now planning, is merely 
te,” and that “nothing less than world 
foment will establish world peace even 
2 least degree.” 

jetil world peace is taken for granted, 
puch of the book should be required 
jttrination for every citizen of the world. 
Frrtunately, however, the volume is 
ed by its second half, wherein Mr. Ad- 
departs from the question of how to 
}: about peace, and strays outside the 
#2 of reason and logic to what he thinks 
he probabilities of peace. Soon he him- 
Wegets lost on the same false trails of 
}imism and inconsistency he had so 
pantly pointed out earlier. He foresees 
rue peace until about the year 2444; 
: although he insists at length that even 
tmote a goal should govern our present 
ns, his tentative recommendations are 
ally less progressive than those already 
ne field. 

ais last part of the book lacks faith. 
nrows cold water over what should be 
to burn brightly. We can hope that the 
or will at some date present the time- 
| first section by itself. How soon its 
epts are put into effect is a matter only 
he belief and faith of enough deter- 
red people. Wirtiam R. Huntincton 
nhitect, St. James, Long Island 
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STRUCTURE OF MORALE, by J. T. 
dacCurdy. Macmillan. $2. 

3S BOOK READS EASILY AND BOTH sTIMU- 
3 and demands thought. The subject ex- 
sed is the relation and the mechanics 
seaction of the total man to his environ- 
nt, and to all the social groups it con- 
is. Man is therefore examined biologic- 
, and his response to an instinct for 
al behavior is examined psychologically. 
tter’s theory that instinctive herd be- 
ior patterns are more powerful than self- 
rest is adopted. 


. wide range of illustrative material, 


ely taken from the present conflict, and 
current values of political philosophy, 


ntertainingly employed. We are spared © 


rnalese pinwheels and special pleading. 
‘he development of morale in the indi- 
ual is illustrated in terms of the actual 
ctiveness of aerial bombing. Morale is 
wn to be a kind of recoil from the dis- 
grating fear of unknown dangers, 
ch, once known, become capable of 
raisal, and permit choices of reaction 
nerge. Proceeding on a scale of na- 
al values, a brilliant discussion of the 
of varying traditions and geographical 
vironmental factors on national mo- 
presented. 
_ footnote this author points out that 
people quickly learn to face death, 
that Westerners have not been condi- 
face misery to the extent that 
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Asiatics have. He suggests that Hitler 
should have remembered this before count- 
ing on his blitzkreig when he attacked the 
Russians. 

A section of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the objective limitations of large 
scale organization when applied to indus- 
trial, governmental, military, or any other 
hierarchical development, and to the im- 
portance of liaison, and the difficulty of its 
coordinate development. To illustrate this 
theme the English governmental hierarchy 
is examined, and the strength and weak- 
nesses of a stratified society, operating as a 
democracy, are analysed, with shrewd com- 
ment on compensatory values and future 
trends. 

Engrossing as this analysis is, it is here 
that some sense of incompleteness is felt. 
The trenchant findings are impliedly offered 
as abstractions, likely, because of man’s 
nature, to operate as constants. 


__-As is often true of profound reflections 


simply stated, the overtones of this book 
are its most important contributions. They 
stimulate thought away from the day’s in- 
candescence and the urge for quick evalua- 
tions and direct it to the more far reaching 
problem of how we, and our institutions, 
and those of our enemies, can be remade 
and improved on a more humanistic and a 
more realistic basis. pees 
We hope, in the defeat of our enemies, to 
remove war’s cause “in our time.” But we 


do not know whether, or to what extent, 


organized society now wages civil war. 
Nor whether we can hope by more peace- 
ful means™to make such fundamental 
changes in our institutions and folkways 
as a rapidly changing environment may be 
compelling us to make. Political issues 
should be settled, sanctions imposed and 
security contracted) for at the next Ver- 


sailles, but thereafter deep and dispassion- 
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subsequently _ his 
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ate thought must be stimulated as to the 
nature of man as a social animal, his limita- 
tions, and his attainable aspirations. To this 
end this short book goes a long way in the 
right direction. Puitip J. WIcKSER 
Former member Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Direction of War Effort, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Ten Short 
Novels of Hitler’s War Against the Moral 
Code. Edited by Armin L. Robinson. Simon 

_ & Schuster. $3. 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO CARL CARMER COL- 
lected the testimony of our foes as to their 
hatred of God, as well as numerous utter- 
ances of leaders of the anti-fascist front in 
defense of our great religious heritage. The 
present volume of anti-fascist novelettes en- 
deavors to teach the same lesson—that 
Nazism is, essentially, a revolt of the beast 
within man against what Nietzsche and 
fascist pupils termed 
“Christian slave morals’; but in this case 
the war against the neo-pagans is being 
waged by means of poetical creation rather 
than documentary evidence. 

Each of the Ten Commandments (or 
rather the sins committed by the Nazis 
against each of them) becomes the raison 
d’étre of a separate story, and ten writers 
(seven Europeans and three Americans) 
were chosen to contribute an item to this 
unusual anthology. Although the trend of 
the book is obvious, its genesis will neither 
diminish the unbiased reader’s pleasure nor 
detract from the value of the stories. 

_ Perhaps the term “pleasure” is somewhat 
out of place, as far as nine of the ten stories 
are concerned. For except for the first one, 
dealing with Moses’ handing down of the 
Law and written in Thomas Mann’s unsur- 
passable romantic irony, the tales are grue- 


some and depressing. Rebecca West takes 
us to Copenhagen at the time of the Ger- 
man invasion; Franz Werfel to an Austrian 
frontier town shortly after the Anschluss; 
Bruno Frank depicts the mortal struggle 
between fascists and anti-fascists within 
Nazi Germany; Sigrid Undset tells of the 
Nazi pillaging of her native country, and 
so on. Here is,the sad panorama of Hit- 
ler’s Fortress Europe where Christians and 
Jews, Germans and non-Germans alike, are 
being humiliated and slaughtered by those 
“men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
no self-reproach.” 

But the would-be-destroyers of the Deca- 
logue are victors only superficially. The true 
victors are their victims. Take the rabbi in 
Werfel’s story: the Nazis order him to kiss 
a wooden swastika which originally had 
been a cross on a pauper’s grave and had 
been hastily transformed into the “symbol of 
victory” by nailing on short arms. The poor 
man chose to infuriate his enemies rather 
than to “take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain.” He broke off the strips that 
made the cross a swastika and handed his 
friend, the chaplain, the restored cross. Shot 
and trampled to death, the rabbi, neverthe- 
less, won a moral victory over the Nazi 
mob. 

The stories are of different length and 
uneven in quality. The best seems to me 
those by Mann and Sigrid Undset. One of 
Rauschning’s conversations with Hitler 
opens the book; Hitler is quoted as having 
characterized the Nazi movement as “the 
great battle for humanity’s liberation . 
from the curse of Mount Sinai.” 

ALFRED WERNER 
Austrian poet and essayist 
now writing in the United States 


THE SEVEN MYTHS OF HOUSING, by 

Nathan Straus, Knopf. $2.75. 

AT A TIME WHEN SPECULATIVE REALTORS 
are mobilizing their forces for a gigantic 
frontal attack on public housing, and when 
advocates of slum clearance and decent 
homes for the lower income groups are 
beginning to lay definite plans for an ade- 
quate postwar housing program, the pub- 
lic housing movement is indeed fortunate 
to have at its disposal so meaty, authorita- 
tive and readable a book as this one’ by 
the former administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority. 

The author, drawing upon his rich ex- 
perience as the country’s pioneer. head of 
the federal public housing administration, 
introduces his volume with a clear demon- 
stration of the»utter failure of private build- 
ers to provide suitable housing for one 
third of the nation. 

Mr. Straus follows this introduction with 
a rapid-fire description of the early efforts 
of public housing advocates here and 
abroad and then sets himself the task of 
exploding, with facts and figures, the seven 
myths that have been propagated of late 
in various parts of the country. These 
myths, to each of which he devotes a chap- 
ter, are, in summary: that “there are no 
slums in my town”; that “public housing 


does not clear slums”; that “the govern- 
ment should buy up the slums”; that “pub- 
lic housing is costly and extravagant”; that 
“public housing does not rehouse families 
from the slums”; that “the slum dweller 
creates the slums”; and that “public hous- 
ing injures private business and threatens 
to bankrupt the country.” 

In the pages devoted to exploding these 
myths, the chapter on the costs of building 
public houses is one of the most valuable. 
In opposition to the charges of extrava- 
gance, former Administrator Straus main- 
tains that “the cost of construction of pub- 
lic housing under the USHA program has 
been about one quarter less than the aver- 
age cost of similar housing produced by 
private enterprise”’—a net construction cost 
of $2,720, as compared with $3,601 under 
private construction; an over-all cost of new 
housing of $4,307, as compared with $5,- 
332 for private ventures. He contends that 
smaller construction costs, however, do not 
constitute the chief advantage of public 
housing and sets forth many social gains 
of great importance. He admits that the 
public housing movement has made mis- 
takes, but contends that the field of gov- 
ernmental housing has been a new one, 
and that our attitude toward public ven- 
tures of a pioneer nature should be as toler- 
amt as private enterprisers desire it to be 
in the case of private businesses that “prog- 
ress by the hard road of trial and. error.” 

The author is not content, however, with 
analyzing past achievements. The greatest 
developments in the field of public housing, 
he contends, should lie ahead. A minimum 
of five million new homes should be built 
in the years immediately after the war. 
“While responsibility for the expansion of 
residential construction will rest chiefly on 
private enterprise,” extensive public housing 
developments should be undertaken. Sub- 
sidies sufficient to cover one and a half 
million homes and aggregating $145,000,- 
000 a year, should be provided. In addi- 
tion, a sum of $100,000,000 should be 
immediately appropriated by Congress to 
be used as loans to local housing authorities 
for the purchase of land as sites for public 
housing. The continued use of housing not 
conforming to certain minimum standards 
of health and safety should be outlawed. 

A department of works and planning 
should be organized, charged with the 
responsibility for planning and administer- 
ing, through local agencies, community re- 
construction throughout the country. And 
the Lanham act should be amended to 
provide that “war housing should be turned 
over to local housing authorities, wherever 
they exist, for administration during the 
war and for disposition after the war. The 
amendment should include specific instruc- 
tions that the housing be used when the 
war is over, as far as it is suitable, for the 
rehousing of families from the slums. Proj- 
ects not deemed by local authorities useful 
for such purpose should be demounted or 
demolished or otherwise disposed of in 
accordance with definite plans to be formu- 
lated and carried out by local authorities, 
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subject to the approval of the federal 
ernment. This will prevent wartime | 
ing becoming peacetime slums.” 

The book is popularly written, excell 
documented and illustrated and filled 
the facts that all students of the su 
should have at their finger tips. It is 
meated throughout with a fine public s 
It is a must book for all interested 
slumless and decently housed America 
Executive Director Harry W. Lat 
League for Industrial Democracy 


13 AGAINST THE ODDS, by Edwi 

Embree. Viking. $2.75. 

Here Mr. EMBREE PRESENTS PROFILE ‘ 
ies of thirteen well known Negroes 
have won success in the face of heavy 
which life in America imposes upon 
race. The author benefits from his per: 
acquaintance with each character portré 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Richard Wr 
Charles S. Johnson, Walter White, Ge 
Washington Carver, Langston Hu: 
Marian Anderson, W. E. B. DuBois, — 
decai W. Johnson, William Grant Stil 
Phillip Randolph, Joe Louis, and 
Robeson. 

The subjects are presented with symp 
and flashes of quiet humor and underst 
ing of the spiritual strains sufferec 
Negroes in their unremitting battle ag 
racial prejudice. The reader learns a ; 
deal about the personality and intimat 
periences of “the lucky thirteen.” Wha 
book fails to present—and this is to b 
gretted—is a searching analysis of the 
social and economic forces opposed to 
success. This is because the author gi 
ally has been content to report his sub 
personal recollections of past experie 
rather than describe forces and influenc 
which the subject himself may not 
been fully aware. Something of this 
done for Richard Wright and George V 
ington Carver, and their profiles | 
strength from it. The personalities of 
Robeson, Walter White, and Mrs. Bett 
for instance, suffer by contrasting treatr 

Another and less important weaknes 
in the choice of subjects—which was no 
author’s own, but was made for him 
voting panel of two hundred whites 
Negroes. Such a method of selection n 
ally led to choice of highly publicized 
ures, instead of a cross section of Negre 
The book would have been more reve 
of authentic Negro experience if Mr. 
bree had made his own selection of 
jects—including examples of succes: 
humbler economic and social levels, 
placing less emphasis on achievemen 
the field of fine arts where racial preji 
is most apt to relax. 

The book is an important addition t 
library of those who -wish to know s 
thing of the personal reactions of ¢ 
Negroes to the caste system which Ame 
racial prejudicé has built up during 


past hundred years. 


Executive Secretary Lester B. Gra 
National Urban League, New York 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD WELFARE 

e@ work supervisor for small child care and 
ypicing agency in the middle west. This agency is 
#1 established, has an excellent reputation and 
ids someone who can help shape an expanding 
Weigram. An excellent opportunity for a woman 
yea ability, good experience in home finding and 
eae supervisory experience in this field, The pro- 
jim is flexible and not “‘hide bound’’. Give com- 
ete information about yourself, submit photo if 
}. have a recent one and indicate salary ex- 
ited. We prefer a protestant between the ages 
£32-and 50 eligible to A. A. S. W. 


7956 SURVEY 


a 


i 
—————————— 


yoeation (group and craft) teachers, male and 
umale, for school age children, philanthropic 
stitution, Irvington, New York, appointment 
eackawanna 4-5491, 


————— 


3E WORKER—in family service and child 
facement departments by Jewish Agency 
nhere staff members participate in community 
fanning and extension of service to meet 
artime needs. Good opportunities for ad- 
ancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760.00, 
tus 17%. additional while prolonged work 
seek of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


mted—Catholic graduate social worker for 
osition of intake supervisor for Catholic 
harities agency in the Middle West. Posi- 
ton involves central intake for family and 
hild care agency. 7947 Survey. 


holic Child Welfare case worker needed in 
fidwestern agency. Must have at least one 
ear graduate training and some experience. 
Vosition open to male or female applicants. 
@alary according to qualifications and experi- 
nce. 7948 Survey. 


mily Division of Midwestern Catholic agency 
leeds fully trained case worker. Salary ac- 
ording to qualifications and experience. Ex- 
ellent working conditions. 7949 Survey. 


SNTED—Head program worker for _teen- 
ge canteen, large middle western city. Train- 
ung and experience essential. Work will inter- 
est person who likes to experiment and create. 
Write 7959 Survey. 


ZECUTIVE DIRECTOR wanted by Child 
‘Placing Agency in city of 450,000 in Texas. 
ull training and supervisory experience. 
AVrite giving full particulars. 7960 Survey. 


ROLE OFFICER—New York. Must have 
fat least bachelor’s degree? Provisional posi- 
icions replacing men on military and _ other 
eaves. Must be New York State residents. 
‘Vacancies now exist in New York City. Others 
may occur in Buffalo, Albany, etc. Beginning 
jsalary, $2400.00, plus $180.00 war emergency 
‘compensation. Send full background of _edu- 
scation, experience, draft status, to David 
‘Dressler, 547 Broadway, Atbany 1, N. Y. 


USED BOOKS 
| 50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 


look! 


‘ For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
. Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 

search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, gBrt-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials” galomé: Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 

curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpo- 

rations, etc. Send full descrip ee for price offered. 
R 


H. T. WEBB 
415-R WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and 
care, Rustic container, postage prepaid. 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 
FOR 56 LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE 
Schoenhof Book Co. (Established 1856) 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A TOWN FIT FOR ITS YOUTH! Let’s: stop 
talking “Juvenile Delinquency.”  Blue-prints 
_are ready to integrate community-wide unusual] 
action. Woman specialist in organization and 
implementation, with rare record of success in 
high-powered, realistic, short-term assignments 
wants another. 7943 Survey. 


Experienced newspaper and magazine writer and 
editor, and publicity director, partly in social 
work fields. Man, soon available half or full 
time. 7958 Survey. 


. Trained Social Worker, family or children’s 


agency, or children’s institution, 7954 Survey. 


Experienced, employed, educated couple want a 


better position. Now employed as House Par- 
ents. esire position in Boys’ Home. 7955 


, Survey. 
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THE WAGNER-MURRAY-DINGELL BILL | 
ee the paptovenient and extension of 


BIG AND LITTLE ISSUES IN IT 


By Harvey Lebrun | 


i 
y 


| A complete but concise, objective analy- | 
sis of the most important legislation now 
before Congress. Price 25c, (Special rates 
on quantity orders.) 


Published by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY, INC, 
22 East 17th Street — New York, 3, N. Y. 


Bibliography of other literature on social 
security available on request to the Asso- 
ciation, 


Just off the press! 
GROUP WORK AND THE SOCIAL 
SCENE TODAY 
Edited by Dorothea Sullivan 
The 1943 Proceedings and Year Book of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Study of Group Work. 
Shows group work in its social setting more clearly 
than ever before; summarizes a discussion on yol- 
unteer training; brings youth problems to the fore. 
A ‘‘must’’ book for every group worker, 75¢ 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In_addition to papers and proceedings of the Society, 
~it contains articles on_ sociological research, news 
notes, book reviews, and foreign correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WHO IS THIS MAN? 


Is He a Psychiatrist or a Criminal? 
A Scientist or a Lunatic? What Is 
His Name? Who Is He? 


The answer to this can be found in 
three 16 page booklets. 


\ THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE 
SIXTH SENSE 


THE GREAT MADNESS 
iS COMMUNISM INEVITABLE? 


These three booklets will be sent free 
to all requesting same. Limited supply. 
Send for your free copies today to F 


ALEX SCHWARZENFELD 


ONE WEST 125th ST. 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


IIE ae 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
art which pooieesisaal nue nee gina 
t of the world. i “xo 
brary. $3.00 a_year. 1790 Broadway at 58 


St. New York, N.Y. 
ad 
- ¢ 
4 + id 


Readers of SURVEY GRAPHIC who are concerned with the physical 


improvement of their communities and with problems of post-war urban 


redevelopment will find every month in 


The 
American 


City 


information regarding tested methods or new ideas in: 


Water Supply and Purification Traffic Control and Facilitation 

Sewerage and Sewage Treatment Outdoor Lighting 

Refuse Collection and Disposal Public Health and Safety 

Street Construction and Maintenance _‘ Fire Prevention and Control 

City Planning and Zoning Public Relations 


Other subjects treated less regularly 
include: 


OMAR KHAYYAM AND THE 
FUTURE CITY 


.... “Could thou and I with Fate conspire 
| To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


Taxation and Finance Housing 

City Charters Building Codes 

Parks and Playgrounds City Beautificatien 

Purchasing Methods © Memorials 

Public Buildings Smeke and Noise 

Trees and Forestry Libraries and Museums 

Civic Education Celebrations e 
etc,, ete. ete,‘ os ae 


With this quotation from Edward Fitzgerald’s 
translation of “Omar Khayyam” as a text, The 
American City has asked the past-presidents of 
three leading organizations in the community- 
planning field to state briefly what kind of cities 
they would build if they had the power to do so. 
The organizations selected were the American 
Society. of Planning Officials, American Planning 

- and Civic Association, and American Institute of 
Planners. 


_THE AMERICAN CITY is published _ 
| monthly at $2 per annum; single copies, 35 _ 
- cents. %, yas ig 


Publication of replies begins with the April 
(1944 issue. 
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_ 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. 


